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ABSTRACT * • ' . 

Seventy- -^jiSveK of ninety library evaluatoi;s of ttf^ 
Southern Asscciation of Colleges and ScHools (SACS) respo'lided to a 
1973 questiojinaire .to ^ determine: (1) if evaluative priteria used are\ 
• bfised with an authority other than SACSi'and (2) if certain methods^ 
procedures, and techniques employed by evaluators could be used to 
construct an ideal evaluator profile. Evaluators considered" 
theoseLves* competent and self-sufficient, to evalu at e libraries 
without strict adherence to SACS's standard* They expressed a need, 
however;' .for guidance^ from SACS through quantitative guidelines, 
check lists, and questionnaires, and have developed their own. A 
profile was ccnatruct^d ba^edon procedures usdd by evaluators. The . 
.stud/y concluded that minimal guidance is given tb« evaluators,^ and, 
,that therd is minimal communication, between SACS and 'evaluators. The 
study 'pecqmmended the SACS should: (;i) . produce and di^stribute 
publicationi^ to evaluators identifying differences between 
suggestiohs and recommendations; (2) .give first-'time evaluators f 
cbpies o£ 'cfccd past reports ; (3) ass.ign library evaluators to / • 
libraries and not other, institutional aspects; and (4) makfe the 
library standard modern and flexible, . containing 'norma.tive data and i 
quantitative /guidelines. Further research on j^valuatbf cpmpetency and 
other libraries and accreditating associations wa s* recommended . Cover' 
letter^ questionnaire, and bibliography are appended. (Author/KP) 
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CI-'IAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



This study will examine data relevant to the library 

segment of the ajccred?.ting pl^ocesses of the Southern Association 

of Collegers and Secondary Sch9ols .in order 'to collect and focus 

upon 'the knowledge common to the library, evaluation process.. 

• Of the institutions of higher education in tljde^orld, only 

those of the United States, its territories and possessions, are 

unique*'.in the area of accreditation. ^ No other .nation approaches 

fhe ^problem ofNsupervising ^educational institutions through 

2 

voluntary accredir^?r on as does the U;.;ted States. Most other 
. -1 ' • \' 

isiiu les have the power of accreditation centered in tl^qir . ^ 

i ^ * , • 

government, usually in the ministry of education^ Tliese govern- 

tfi]^ental agencies discharge their responsibilities pf accr^iSita^tiori ' 

through flexible methods of appraisal and inspection couple'd with 



• ' •'■Paul L. Dressel, ''Accreditation and institijitional self- 
study,;' Thejjorth^^^ xkxxvr, n; 1, 
(Fall, 1971), 277. ^ • 

- James D. Koemer,- "Preserving tlie gtatus quo: academia's 
hidden. cartel, " Change , 'HI, no. 2,. (March-^ril, 1971), 50'. 
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V 

a very rigid coptrol of the budget. ^ Needless to\ay, the agency 
which Vields strict control of budgetary matters is an absolute 

" authority.. ^; ' ' - \ 

■ ■ „ . • ■ • \* 

In sharp contrast with those, countries that exert direct, \ 

• I , • 

* . I 

powerful control of their^edutatiooal institutions, the United 
States has *no ministry of education nor does the FederaU' ' 
. Government exert any direct control over the institutions of . 
Iiigher education. ^ The governmental control that'ft)es exist is^ 
lodged in the individual states. States i^iay possess the" autKorijty 
'to charter i.nstitufions of hi'ghe.r education, bijt the mere fact of , 
obtaining a- charter does not imply that the particular mstitution 
• •- has complied \v to arvy standards , that would in.sute-a quality^ 

/ . . . • ^ 

9 ' program. In addition, once the institupion i§ chartered, the' states 

assume no continuing control to maintain whatever quality that 

existed at the time the charter was granted.'^. 

Since the jgov^ernmental 9ontrol df. higher edufcation is^so - 

diffused a^d t)ecause of the various states V avoidance of the 

W ^ . '■ ' \. i 

" ■ • ' . : u ■ , 

tKoerner, ."PreserYing'the status quo, ".p. 50. 

• * ..... . ^ 

\lpyd E. Blauch, (ed. ), Accreditation- in bigher education - '• - 
(Washington, D. C, : Governmeht "Prinfihg Office, 195$), Vv . , 

^^John Dale' RusseU, "The accreMng of ihstitutiens of higher 
education, " The Tournal of Teach^ Education, I, 'n. 2, (Jiinfe, 1950), 83. . 

' >! ; r ■ ' S ' 1 - ' 

■ • I ■ - • ■ ■ , ■ ' 

10- , . - ■ . ■ • . ' 
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res^-K^nsibility of siipervisifig, educational programs, the quality 
of educationar|)rograms varies widely. Accreditation is the 

procedure devised to combat 'these potential variations and to ^ 

' \ L . . : i- ■ . ■. * / 

maintain acceptable standards. • . - . / 

The acci'editing agencies ' in the United States ^re voluntary 

/ ■ I • *• ' ■ . ■/ • 

organi^tions which derive their qperating -income frorn,n>ember-' 
ship/dues. These agencies possess no inherent legal pgWei: over 
their members; in practice, however they do exert a considerable 

r . . . - ' ."^ . , * . % . ^ . 

mount of inf li^nce. ^ . As 9ne critic has obseifved, Aie influence 

' exercised -by the accrediting* agencies is so strong . that the 

potential member faced with ^ the question of becoming accredited 

has no practical of)tion*if it wants to survive, ^ »0n the other hand, 

non- membership in an accrediting agency 'precludes so many^' 

vitally important conditions that there -is hardly a viable reason 

for an institution to come into existence without accepting the fact 
• , ' , * / ^ 

that it must be accredited to exist;. Fo^ exanriple, non-membership 
in an accrediting agency mean^ that the institution is not a'^llowed tc 
. join the Association of American Colleges or the American Co.uricil 



; ■'^Russell, "The acg^diting of institutions of higher/ 

I education, "..p. 8^. ^ " ^ " . 

': ■ ■ ' t ' ' ■ " ' " • 

^Ibid.', p. 84. ^ ' ' , S 

- . .. ^^Koerner, "Preserving the status quo, " pi 52. 



on Education, its aiiifnnae may not become members of the 
Afnerican As&ociatioA of University Women, nominations from 
npn-accredited institut^^ons will hot be considered for membership 
in the American Association of u/iversity Professors,' and' 

students may not transfer acadetnic credit .to accredited Insti- 

/ 

\ • ^tions. Voluntary accreditation, simply, is a prerequisite for 

higher education inj:he United Stat^ 

The function of acdreditaj:4on, as it is known today, was ' 
first implemented by regionaLassociations, most of which were 
established initia^lly to proipote good relations b'l^tween 'secondary 
schools and institutions of higher education, and to improve the 
latter's admission standards and requirements. Admission to 
membership, however, was not sjmonymous with' being accredited. \ 
These associations began as follows: (l)-The New England 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, established as the 
New England Association of College's and Preparatory Schools (1885); 
, (2) The Middle States Association 6f Colleges and Secondary Schools, \ 
organized as the College Association of Pennsylvania (1887) and 
changed to' it^ present name in 1931; (3) The North Central . 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools (1895>; ('4) The 



William K. Selden, Accreditation; a struggle over standards 
in higher education (New York: Harper and brothers, (IVOO), pp. 4-5. 
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Southern Association of Colleges and Secqndary Schools, organized 
as the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of -the 
Southern States (1895); (5) TO Northwest Association of Secondary- 
and Higher Schools\l917); and (6) The Western Gollege Association," 
organized as the Southern California Association of Colleges and 
Universities (1924). ^ . • ,. * ^ 

■^o serve the purpose of this study, attention will be focused 
upon only one of the six regional accrediting agencies, the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, arid its higher • , 
education men^ber institutions that are grouped into the Commission, 
on Colleges. The Southern Association of Cpllegfes andl Secondary 
Schools hereafter, will be referred to as the Sputhem As^^iatipni 

The Southern Association encompasses eleven states: 
Alabama,. Florida Georgia, Kentucky, Louis iana',v Mississippi, 
North Caijolina,. S\)uth Carolina, Tenpessoe, Texas and Virginia, 
■^el^outhern Association is the second largest regional accrediting 
agency, the North Centrai Association being the largest witlji nineteen 
states. Tlie Southern Association began functioning as an accrediting 
agency for .institutions of higher education when, in 1917, it created, 
the Comir»isKi >n on Institutions of Higher Education. The 



1 



Blauch, Accreditation 



in higher education, p. 10. 



Commission was charged with tlip responsibiUiy of,prei>aring a 
statement of standards that could be applied to miember institutions.^ 
These standards were to be used ilso as guidelines to determine the 
acceptability pf any new applicants for membership. 

Since its beginning, the work of the Southern Association 
has increased in size aiid complexity. In^l949 the central office 
was established in Atlanta and in* 1951, the separate office of 
Executive Secretary of the Commission on Colleges and- Universities 
joined the central office, where it is still located. ^ 

From this central office in Atlanta, the evaluation team is 

gathered from anywhere in the eleven state region to meet at^a 

single institution that has prepared for the evaluation^ vis it. The 

evaluation may begin with a irequest for an evaluation from an 

institutiort which desires membership in the Southern Association, 

or it may begin with a notification irom the Southern Association 

that the Associi^dn is ready to re-evaluate a member institution. 

There is a preliminary visit^by representatives of the Southern 

Association at which time a aate is set for' the evaluation team visit. 
^ * * * 

This date is usually at least a year away from the initial visit. "^The 

N 

1 *^ 

Blauch, Accreditation ]n higher education , p. 64. 
Ibid. , p. 64. 



institution, then begins preparations for the most important 
segment of.the evaluation, the self-study, in which it evaluates 
its x)ses. Also, it seeks to find out i|,it has been successful^ 
ning its goals and if not, why not. 

• ■ . 

Evaluation teams are comprised of as few as five or six 
members for sniall colleges, or as many a& fifty or sixty membets 

. ' ; , ■ ■ . . ^' ' ' 

for large niulti-purpose universities. Librarians are always 
member^* of these teams and there may be as many as three of ; 
four librarians -on the large teanris. ^ --^ ^ . 

Team members usually receiv-e the institutional self-study, 
college catalogs, faculty handbooks and other materials several *" 
weeks in advayce of their visit. After a visit, which is normally 
completed within three days, a report is forwarded to the Comriiission 
"on Colleges by the chairman of the evaluation*team. The Conimission 
studies this report. to determine if the institution should be • > 
accredited or re-accredited. ' The institution undergoing evaluation 
will be notified byythe Commission as to its status, not by the 
' visiting team. , 



Statement of tlie Proble;m ■ * ' . 

— ■ - , ■ ' ■ - ■ — ■ ■ — ■ Ik 

The purpose of this study^ is to exariiine,. analyze and 

classify existing data relative to library -evaluations along with 

additional data that can be collected by ^ direct- mail questionnaire 

The studj^.'will extract from tfie data certain principles and 

procedures which will form the basis of an effici|njt, new, ' 

standardized ap»r6ach to the evaluation of libraries. Thefeedata 

' v.. ' ,- 

will help fulfill specifically 'the goals of formulating a profile of 

the id^al^evaluator, and determining if the evaluative criteria * 

utilized by evaluators are based with an^ltemate authority or 

influence other than those supplied by the Southern Association. 

Significance of the Problem 

The role of accreditation has* been the subject of conflicting 
opinions' since its inception. Its benefits are difficult taproye, and 

its deficiencies ar^ difficult to document. Although the literature 

• ' ' 2 

on accreditation is sparse and'^mostly historical, Koemer," a- very ' 



^ "Basic poliGies for accreditation, " Educati'onal Record , LIII, 
no. 2, (Spring, 1972), 149. ' , -f ■ 

^Herbert R. Kells, "institutional accreditation: new forms of 
self-study, "• Educational Record, LIII, no. *2 (Spring, 1972), 14S. 



vocal critic of accreditation, 'has provided food foT thought when 
he asks for the abolishment of voluntary accrediting agencies in 
favor of ones which would oper^e more publicly. ^ However, 
Kells thinks that Koerner's argument, however well^ntentioned, 

contains undocuniemed of dated criticism. ^ ' 

' . j' 

'^Frederick W. Nes5 ^ormer president sst urn 

of American Colleges, stated the dilemma- neatly whe'n he said: 

On the one hand-, the critics of regional accreditation 
are many. On the other haftdi apart from dismissing . 
accreditation entirely- -aiid some have suggested ^ . ' 
this-'-most writers are at a Ibsfe/tQ s^^ 
of something other than t;^^^o^uht§^, system wis now 



Stallman predicts that unlfess accrediting is improved. and"- 
*• ■ , ■ 

accepted, the Federal Govemni^nt will enter tjjie accrediting fi^ld. ^ 
Dickey and Mijler think that-ythe Federal Government land accrediting ^ 
agencies are destined towarartnutual involvement especially if the 



accrediting agencies continue to 



seek such iiivolvement. Continued ' 



1 : 1 . ■ . 

Koerner, "Preserving the status quo, " p. 54, 

2 ■ '' '(. ' " * ■ ' ' ■ ' ' ■ ' 
Kells, "Institutionalaccreditfition, p. 143, 

3 ' ' ' 

Allan O. Pfnister, "Regional accroditinft agencies at the 

crossroads, " Journal of Higher Education, XXXXII, n. 7, (October, ' 
•1971),, 559. ■ ; ^ ~^ — 

Esther Stallman» "Accreditation, " Drexel Library Quarterly,' 
III, n. 2, (April, 1967), 194'. ^ "T"—; 

/ 1 n 



involvement would- result in a natu^l adjunct of Federal control, 
which the. actrediting agencies db not want. If, in a move to 
proj;^t themselves from, Federal control, the agencies would 
disassociate themselves from the Federal Government and fail 
to serve it, then the agencies would leave themselves open to 
charges of non-accountability and social irresponsibility. ^ TM^ 
the agencies do not want either/ 

Stuit^ and Eckelbetry^ have stated that accreditation is ' / • 
not without lrs-eriti?^..biiL.msst y^Oi^ld agree that the advantages • 

'. . : ■ ■. I .■■'^ , 

of accreditatipn outweigh the disadvantages. However, U must 
be noted that there is a minority who believe just th| opposite,. 
Tlie critics-of accreditation range from faculty and alumni' tq^ \ 
trustees and college t?residents and from small, struggli^ig institutions 

■ , ■■ ■ , ■ ^ S' p - ■ \ . /v. - , 

to the large, well established Imposing institutions of higher 
education in the United States^.- • 

\— -— — • ''*■,'.. •■ 

. ^Frank G. Dickey and Jerry W. Miller, ''Federal involvement 
\n nnngrgvemrnental accreditation. Educational Record, UIl, n. 2, 
(Spring, 1972), 14L. . , 

• Dewey B. Stuit, "Accre^ation- -its problems and its future, ' 
Teachers College Record, LXll, n. 8, (May, 1961), 633. 

^Roscoe Hi Eckelberry," Accreditation in a pluralistic 
sooiety. " Journal of Higher .Eduea'tion, XXXI, n. 6, <June, 1960), 344.. 
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Nor dre all the critics ''on the ou|side looking in? adnriinis- 
trators frGjtn within acc-r editing agenc have offered critical 
suggestions .also. or example, pelix Robb, director of the ^ 
Southern Association asserts that the critics who_ have written off 
voluntary accreditation are wrong, although he does not think the 
Southern Association is able to rest upon its past won laurels. ^ \ 
He adiTQits thaf ax:cr«&d^^^^ im^jDite of }lie ^ood accomplished, 
is in some disarray, and contends that its problems stem in part 
from the failure of the various associations to work together closely. 
He warns that unles^s accrediting agencies are able to pull therji- " ^ 
selves together, there is the danger that society will bypass 

accrediting g.gencies as viable forces ih higher education. Whilq - 

>. . ■ . \ ' ■ 

not stated as such, Robb's implication seems ltd be that ubiquitous , 
threat goveimmental control. 

Another ac^miriistrator froki within the; ranks of accrediting 
agencies, William. K. Selden, former executive direbtdr of the 
ISIatlonal Commission on Accrediting, has explored-fhree possible ' 



/ 



^Fellx C. Robb, "Annual report of the director, " Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools Proceiedings , XXIII, n. 9, " 
(July, 1971), 6. ■ 



nbid. , p. 3. 
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alternatives to accreditation. The -first possibility is tu -t colleges 
and universities need no external check on their activities/ 
Competition would then be the great eliminator; the institutions with 

quality programs would win all the students and the inadequate , . 

/ ' ' ■ '•■^'''^ ^ ' ' ' ' X 

institutions would- have to close their doors. Selden, however, 

dismisses this* pes " " pointing out that su^li a p )i" ,ai ^; 

^- ■ lacks an understanding of hiptory and social development, because 

*' if the fdrce of accreditation were removed from education, it 

' would create a void that would beiilled by the government. For 

■■ ■ ' ~ • ' • ' ■ 

without govqfnmental or voluntary- accreditation standing ready 

■. ', ' . ' •* -S 

w^th the threat of punitive action, the public wouW'b|Xvictimized 

\ . yith inferior s^^ools to.a jnuch greater extent than i): is today. 

• . ' . fhe^econd possibility^would be to create, as have niost 
other countries in the world, a ministry of education and to endow 

* / ' ■ it with strict power and authority. Su9h' a dirastic change would. 
/ necessitate a constitutional revision, which in all .probability 

' could not be achieved. The third possibility as a replacement to 

• ' * - . ■ ■■ 

the present voluntary accreditation would be to establish a federal 



^William K. Selden, "The place of accreditation in the ' 
governance of hirfier education. " Toumal of Teacher Education , 
\.XV, n. 3, (September, 1964), 26C7"* 



agency and place at its disposal huge'^amounts of money to be . 
"'distributed as it deemed necessary. In establishing the criteria 

for institutions .to become recipients of the grants, the federal 
'agency^ would then become, in effect, ail accrediting agency. Only 

^^^e recipinni" ^^'-tf un'ons mIc! lisicd ii^ j>ui H cation . uy the 

agency,.^ and the published pat vi(Oul#betantanriount*'to'- accreditation. 
^ Selden, theh, sees ^ne hand t|ttb''di^ti^^ 

accreditation as we know it shoiild be ^'bolisfi©^^^^ offer no alternate 

solutions; on the other hand he sees critics 4^fed^ei^^ . 

accreditation and offer up one or more ;pf .me^st?^^^ 

' ' ' ' } ' \ ' \ 

But, he dismiiises; these three altemattves. as being impractical 
and. incapable of being initiated unless higfii^J&;j^duGation w^^ 
abdicate its accrediting obligations the WviLg^verrinient, Allowing 
the government to^ provide for accreditatiian wdald be arf" Admission 

by higher education that it -GOjild not, pr no longer yyisned to, govern ^ 

.1 '•. ■ * ■ *. , ' 

its own accrediting policies and procedures. Higher education- 
cannot allbw Itself to cotnmit such an act of social- irresponsibility. 



Selden, ''The place of accreditdi^ion in the governance of, 
higher education, " p. 265. ' \ 



^Ibid;, p. 265 
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Since, apparently, there are no. alternatives to voluntary 
^ accreditation, tl^e presenr system rieedS to engage in a self- . 
examination ni>^ en^-^rr with soiu_ inteina' revi ms n it wuuld 
aid it in Djconiuiga stronger, more socially responsible 

y ' * ' '■ 

' institution. ^ Robb exhorts thfe Southern Associ^lion to beconjte 
involved in. a similar action wheii he says:^ * , . 

tt is strategically impof tant that the Southern 



— ■ « 



It is strategically impof tant that the Southern^ 
Association^ Colleges and Schools assess it& ■ 
own role,V r^Sotird^^^^^^ effectiveness 
as it seeks to hejli) meeFTRe Soulli's educational 
' / needs. In short, ^should engage in an evaluation 

of ourselves, ^a self-study as comprehensive and 
penetrating as the Very best done in the accreditation 
' process by /any. member institution. , . 

. ' ^ ' . , / \' -. 

.As the'accreditation aigencies become introspective ly 

coftcerned about theij* roles, thete are two basic criticisms that^ 

. need to^'.be ddnai^^red* 'Tlie first criticisnfi is direcl^d toward the . • 

[ r ■ .. ■ ■ ^ ^ 

failure of any systemi to evaluate effectively the^niethods and 
• . --^ ' * 

procedures essential to produce the necessary output of , the edicatiorial 

' system-; the educated individuals *! Accrediting agepcies do not yet 

know, after many years of searching", what are the component parts 

that comprise a quality institution, an, excellent professional school, 

••■ \'-' , S \ ...... 



■'^Selden, "TheXplace of accreditation in the governance of 
'higher education, p* i66.i / ' ' . 

Robb, ''Annual report of the directo;^, " p. 6. J ^' 
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or n "'.perior acai' \ic department, ^Thc oond critici a\ 
poll J toward the individuals who perform the evaluations. If 
the first critifcisTn is valid and evaluatiOjis are truly imprecise, 
the admihistiflators of institutions being judged for accreditation 
wish that all possible margin of pqtentiaji error be removed by 
jitilizing the services of evaluators who are wise, compreheiriding, 
intelligent and broadly experienced. Since judgnjfent^^ such\^n 
important part iri accreditation and even in ^the estdblishing of 

1 ; ■ . ^ 

Standards, it is a prime requisite for evaluators. ^ 

A critic fl^o31^^<ivithout the confines of accrediting a^genqies 
is John Dale Russell. High updn Russell's list of crititei6ms 
directed towar^dkintiary accreditation is that of inadequately 
qualified evalUafors. Gon\^tent evaluators are difficult to find and 
this condition is attributable to the fact that well qualifj^ed people are 
too busy witlj teaching, research and other acajlemic duties; |bey 
are, therefore, a'ble j;o give oply a marginal amount of their t;inie 
and energies^ to the accrediting process of evaluation. ^ • 



1 ^ 

Selden, ''The place of accreditation in tne govepiarice of 
higher education, " p. 266. r . " ' • ' 

2 ' '■»'■' 
Russell, '^The accrediting of institutions of higher 

education, " ,p; 90. . ■ . .;, 

■23' ■ . - - ' , 
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V. Moving away from the prpMems^a^sailing accrediting " 

p. ■ . ' * 

?a^.nci^s and accreditation in general and. closer, to the crux' of- 
'this study, Pattillo" focuses upon thQ specific problem of Ubrary . ^ 
evaluation when he stat^i^that "The library is qne.of the most, ■ • 
difficult phases of an institution's program to e.v^luate adequately. "•'•.„ 
'By way of explanation, he continues by saying that in almost ev^ry 
othens area of an institution's program the' inspecting personnel " - 
have a good idea of what to look fof arid how to draw conclusions. ' 
This is not to sa^ that these evaluators have an easy task- of it. ^^In 
general there is agreem^rit^qn whap is important and' agreement 
uppn'the techniques of da^ gathering necessary for v nding wliat is 
important. ^ , *" " '-^ — ^ 

Unfortunately, in the area of Ubrary evaluation there exists 
no corpus of knowledge that .allows itself to be applicable,to all 
the various libraries. Pattillo contends that there are faults in all 

methods- of determining the effectiveness of a college library, ^nd 

(y< . /■-■■■■■'■■'■ - ■ • ■ ■ ■ " . 

beyond certain widely accepted tenets theise is a paucity of -constructive 

, ■ . ■ > . - , ■ 

thought -as to how to prQceed in a spi^cific situation. ^ 



1 ^ ■ - . < 

" ■'•Manning M. Pattillo, "The appraisal of juniof college and 
college libraries, " Cbllegg.and Regeafch Lib raries, XVII, (September, 
1956), 397i ' . ;■■ ■• ~~ ■■ • 



'^Ibid^ p. 397: 
^Ibid. , p. 397. 



As is evident from the above, the process of accrediting ■ 
has evoked matiy criticisms. ' Equally evident, perhaps, is th6 

'■ V - , , 

c"oncen> <irf the accrediting agencies in their search for a new 

depa«ure.. The educational profession has heard from numerous 

critics, even from those within the accrediting agencies themselves. 

. f 
■' , ■» ■ ^ 

Some ha>ye, criticized ii^a sincere effort to alleviate some of the . 

problems; others ha v^criticized and offered no alternative - ; 

solutions. ' • 

Very few people in higher education are neutral, on the f- 
subjeJfct of accreditation, ^ anjil »it is quite agreed that accredimtion 
is beset by numerous problems However, of significance to 

this study aire (1) the" question of the competence/of the evaluator. ' 

. ■ . ■ <■ ' ■ , . - . ■ ' 

(because this competence to make jij^gmentil decisions is basic to^ • 

: ' ; . f ■ 

the success of the -role the Southern Association has^set for 
itselfr,*artS (2) the question concerning the validiry. of present , 



Henry C. Mis, "The effects; of accreditation procedures, 
journal of Higher Education, 50CXI, h.. 6, (June, I960), 312. . - , V 

^-—rr- stuit, "Accreditation- -its problems, " p. 633'.. , 

Norman Bums, "The t^sk-of accrediting in highe;: education 
today. " North Centrjil Associatibn Quarterly , XXXIV, rt. 1, iJuly, 
1959), 2^. ^~~T 
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standards used in the accredit ing 'process. ^ ' • 

A competent libra'iy^evaluator should have a correct ' 

. • ' -'"^ * ^ . ' ' 

perception of his role, 2 and' asr we have seen an aws[rei\ess and 

. ' . ♦ -^/^'i ■ ■ • ■ 

command of proven* evaluative: techniques. If this study is . / . 

successful in cjetermining that these factors are ms.trumental in 

i^^oving the quality of library evaluations, the results j:ould 

be generalized for use by future^ library evaluators, lilbraflans 

of institutions hosting afctrediting . teams, the Southeni Asgocia^^^ 

Commission on Colleges, and even, perhaps, by oth^if i*egional - 

accrediting agencies, -^e Sotittjeirn Association, in exchang(^ for \ • 

its cooperation, will be" presented the data gathered in this study - * 

to , use as it deems appropriate/ ' , - / ; v 

Since a decision cannot be i ide- on how to improve |he 

. quality of ^ evaluation by looking at the sunvof tl^e p^rts of an . , 

y . ■ ' V\ ■ 
institution, it is necessary to study the: individual compi^iGiepts. 

Although this papei!^ will explojre onl>r one facet of the abere4ttatlon 

, ' • ^ ■ ' ' ' %^ ' \ " . ' . 

- . , . ■ - - ' *■ , -^i-' . \ • ■ 

; evaluation, that of the library, it will perhaps result iiif an'^mprovenient> 
of that single segment, which would be a necessary step tb^drd - . 
improvement of the whol^. 



,^ ^Asa S. Knowles, "A report on institutional ac(?re^it;ation^ 

in higher education, North Central Association Qiiarterly , XXXX^,; 
n, % (Fall, 1970), 282; . ' ; ^ 

^Stuit,* "Accreditation- -its prpblems, " p. 630, ^ 
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REVIEW OF RELATED- LITE RA TORE 

V 

Pattillo has reviewed the importanL^ianges in the procedures 

for evaluating college libraries, ^ while this is helpful it still 

remains, of coujse, largely historical. He does point out the 

dif^culty that is encountered in attempting evaluations of libraries 

2 

and cites the need o| developing a new approach. ; 

Bums suggests that-g^rediting agencies siti^lvfe to^^^ 
relevant and_ flexible through a continuing self -study of their^own, - 
purposes arid proceCiures, copnbined with an accommodating stance 
toward innovative and technological advancements in informational 
media. Wi^gins^^ concurs with Burns recognizing that there are 



"1 » • 

Pattilloi ''The appraisal qf junior college and c^^ege 

libraries/; V 397-402. . v.. 

- ' ^Ibid. ; p.- 397. 

^ 3 • ' ' 

\ > Norman Bums, "Accrediting procedures' with' special 

reference to libraries, College and Research Libraries, X, n. 2, 

(April, 1949), 1^6-157. v . ^ - 

\ ^Sam P. Wiggins, ''Accreditation and quality assurance, '* 
Higher Education in the South (Berkeley, California: McCutchan 
Publishing Corp. , 1966), p. 187-201. ^ . \ 
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strengths and weaknesses in the process of evaluating libraries. 
Bums thinks that fewer quantitative standards and more qualitative 
standards would be a change in the right direction. ^ 

In a survey of techniques used 'by library e valuators, 
Gelfand has compiled an extensive list of methods used by library 
e valuators, plus a more concise table depicting the benefits that 
e valuators derived from their experien'bes. The study, although 
limited to the North Central Associajion, should be of value when 
applied to other regional acprediting agencies. Gelfand's study 
is fairly comprehensivQ-^nd is unique in that it is the only bit of 
research uncovered thaf possesses a direct, useful relationship 
to the topic of this paper. " ^ 

Although in 1955, Covey contpl'eted a study of the evaluation 
of certain selected libraries pf California teachers' colleges, he 
focused u; m the library's tangible components, such as library 
materials, staff, building and equipment, use by the^ademic ^ 
community and financial support. Becau^ the study was directed 



■''Burns, "Accrediting proce^ur^~with special reference, " p 

-^Morris A.' Gelfand, "Techniques of library evaluators in ' 
the Middle States Association, " College and Research Libraries, 
XIX, (July, 1958), 305-320. . 
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toward the physical assets and their effects up6n accreditation 

and because he excluded university libraries and Included librarians^* 

With no prior evaluation experience, the study'^'has less relevance 

;-' 

than is indicated by its title, Evaluation of College Libraries for 

Accreditation Purposes , However, its comprehensiveness will 

allow selected portions to be chosen as being supportive to the 

topic of *this paper. For example, the bibliography contains 

pertinent references and the returns *of the su^y possess 

genera lizable information. ' . . ' 

Kells states: ''Literature on institutional accreditation is 
2 

sparse . . , and literature on the specific subject of the library 

portion of accreditation is almost nonexistent. For, after a 

fairly thorough' search of the literature^ only the above titles wpre 

gleaned as being related literature. Therefore, it must be 

^concluded that no body of published literature exists. »Seld^. summed 

it up when he said: ''Of the hundreds and hundreds of volumes 

written about higher education in the United States it is surprising 

J' * '■ . • 

to note that no mCxe than passing reference, if any at all,, is made 



• Alan Dale Covey, "Evaluation of college libraries for 
accreditation purposes, " (Unpublished Ed. D. disseitation, Stanford 
^University,^ 1955), p. 1-428. ^ ^ * 

2 

Kelts, "Institutional accreditation/' p. 143. 
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^to accteditation . . , . So, this study, will be conducted 
without the benefit of guidelines usually provided by prior research 
and/or a solid base of existing literatur^. 

1^1 the, area of unpublished literature the library of the 
.Soathern Association's central office in Atlanta contains a - , 
wealth of materials. Knowliss has remarked that "There is probably 
•no greater body of knowledge about all aspects of higher education 
than that contained in the self- studies and team evaluation report^ 
in the files of the regional accirediting corhmissions. 



"T" . ' 

■^Selden, Accreditation; a struggle, p. !• 
Knowles, "A report oh institutional accreditation, " p. 287. 



CHAPTER m ^ ,. • . 

.METHODOLOGY ; « - 

The Southern Association of Colleges and, Schools 

The Southern Asjociation of CpUeges and School$ (SACS), 
is composed of four groups, (1) the Commission on Elementary 
•schools, (2) the Commission'on Secondary Schools, (3) the 
Commission on Occupational Education Institutions and (4) the ' 
Commission on .Colleges. The Commission on Colleges is the 
group in which more than ,600 institutions of higher education 
have membership. • ' ' 

Each of the 600 plus, institutions hjis one vote in the College 
Delegate Assembly. In fact each member of the othei: rhrec 
commissions has a vote in its own delegate assembly. Sach 

Assembly sets the standards for its own members aiid deierrninfjf? 

■ ' 

institutional accreditation of 'mdividual institutions in the South. 
Through the central Commission. on Colleges, wjiich is located 
in Atlanta, the member higlier education institutions are > 
responsible for evaluating colleges and universities and recommending 
actions- to the Commission!', 
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The jannual Business. w|eeting decides questions that arise 

which pertain to matters other than setting of standards and 

determining accreditation. Each member institution has one 

^ r ' ' • ^ 

vote in the Annual Business Njeetirjg. 

• n , - • ., . ■ 

The goal of Accreditation is improvemeht. Accreditation 
is accomplished by meeting the standards as approved by the 
Comml'ssion on. Colleges. Essentially these standards are*^ ^ 
established by the membership; therefore each institution is * 
evaluated by its .own peers. 

The evaluation process is begun with the self- study. In 
a contplete set^-study, v?hich requires a year approximately, 
the higher education institution determines its own special , 
purpose and goals and attempts to determine if it has been, 
successful in achieving them. After th^ completion of the self- 

' study* the Visiting Evaluation Comniittee, of which the library 

• ■■■■ ■ ■ '■,■"-■/'. ■■' ' '^"'x ■ ■ " ■, . ■ .. 
evaluafbt is a member,, is sent by the Gommissioii on Colleges to 

■ ' ' '.■ . *. , ^ 

evaluate the institution in light of its self- study: The Visiting 
Committee makes recommendatiCHnis and suggestions to the College 
©elegate Assembly which determines whether to award accreditation, 
or. reaffirmation of accreditation, whichevW the case may be. 

' - Those institutions acquiring membership iri SAGS are so 
indicated in the^nnembership lists which are issued annually by SACS. 



' . ' SACS accredits an institution on i)a lance; thel awarding of 
accreditation is not at guarantee that each aspect of^e institution 
is of eqiial quality. ^ ' ^ 

Population and Surveying Procedures 

The population studied was composed of all librarians 
who, had made at least one evaluation visit as a representative of 
fhe Southern Associatibn during* the past five years. The time 
limitation of five yearis was 'imposed in order to assure that the 

• ^/^ •■ : u . 

librarians surveyed were reasonably currently active in the 
evaluative process. The population was defined by a li§t of 
evaluators supplied by SACS. This list contained the names of 
the evaluators, the institution at which they were employed and 
the name of the institution^ visited' by them. The criteria for 
selection as a library evaluator are r^t known but the study 
explores thS seIgctk)n process. 

bf all the; libra r4ans in the, Southern Association accrediting , 
region only those librarians who had actually performed eValuationis 
for SACS were included in the study. While it is certain that some 



■.•1 • • ■ ^ - . 

The Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, The 

Southern Assopiatlon of CoHeges and Schools: Atlanta, n. d.v, n. p. 



members of the" population had served as evAluators for other v 
types of accrediting agencies including other regional agencies,, 
nevertheless, to be included in this\tudy, it was necessary for 
the e valuator to have performed an evaluaj:ion for SAGS. Therefore, 
le population chosen is unique in that these evaluators possess 
the knovldedge of SACS 's 'evaluative processes.. 

U wasv'desirous to obtain input from evaluators who are 

J ' ■ ' ' 

^- — ^ a ■ \^ ■ ■ 

currently active in the SACS's accrediting agency. Therefore, 
the population chosen hafl performed one evaluation in the past 
five years.* It is believed that the Validity of the study will -be 
enhanced ij^h^ population had significant evaluation experience 
as measured by performing;' on the averagfe, three evaluations in 

the time limit .s§t foirth. ' ' 

^ ^ ' ■' , 

^t the time of selectiqn the characteristics of the populatictn 

were not knowh. The questiohna^i«e, however, contained a section^ 

ei>til;led Background that^evealed certain characteristics of the 

group. For example, the Background segment was devised to 

determine how long and in what type of academic library the 

librarians had been employed and how many evaluations and in 

What typ6 of library they h^d been performed. • ^ . . . . 



Since this survey was mailQd in April, 1973, the current 
year's evaluators were not included in this study. To have done - 
so would have necessitated waiting until the end of calendar year^- 
1973 before mailing the questionnaire. The year 1973 is rather 
unusual in* that more than 120 institutions /ere up for accreditation 
or reaffirmation of accreditation. The usual average number each 
year is approximately fifty. Assuming a rate of fifty evaluatoi:s 
per year for five years, the maxitiium populaMon would be 250 
if- each e valuator made one"vJsit. In fact, the list of evaluators 
supplied by ^CS indicates a nfiakimum number of ninety evaluators. 
Since ninety is k manageable number, sampling was discarded and , 
the entire population was surveyed. By surveying the entire 
^ population, ^here slould be no significant inaccuracies resulting 
from an inadequate representation. • ■ 

Tlie questionn^jire was developed by gathering input -from . 
personal conferences with librarians and library evaluators, 
researching pertinent literature and evaluation, reports, and 
' through;the personal experiences of the researcher in evaluating 

libraries. The questions and comments which emerged from the 

• K ■ 

foregoing were incorporated into the questionnaire. 



The questionnaire was pre-tested by the researcher's 
major prpfesso; and six' other librarians. They were requested . • 

)to point out any^mbiguous or imprecise questions, and to comment 
upori the arrangement and logic of ^question progression. The' 
researcher Interviewed the individuals involved in the pre-testing 
to ascertain their opinions relative to several questions. The " 

• ' - ^ . 

"intent of siicli' interviews was to perform a validity check against „ 
the questi9ns .as worde% versus implied meanings as interpreted 
by tlie researcher. The pre -test resulted in several changes 
in the instruhient, th/'completed form of which appears in 

Appendix B. » . • 

The questionnaire, being rather lengthy with 128 numbered 
items, was designed to be answered with a check mark in the vast 
majority of instances to conserve the respondent's time. 

ITie first page of the questionnaire gave the purpose and"^ 

design along with definitions of terms that would be encountered 

■ ■ ■ ' • «^ ' ' ■ 

within the questionnaire, llie questioniiaire was divided into ^six 
parts, (I) Backgrotind Information, (II) General Information A and B, 
(III) Reports, (IV) Techniques, (V) Benefits Derived from Evaluating 
Librarie's and (VI) Comments'. The questions ranged frbm easy to 
hot SO easy and the answers ranged from obvious to not so obvious. 



The' questions that required the most contemplatigp^ere spaced 
throughout the questionnaire so" as not to discourage the respondents 
from completing the survey. . 

The Background section of the questionnaire was designed 
to obtain information such as what type of library the respondent 
had worked in mostly and w^at type of library he had had' the 
most experience in evaluating. The latter was needed so that it 
would be possible to divide th*e respondents into four categories 
and compare them for any possible significant differences. These 
categories were (1) large universities, <2) snriall universities, 
(3) four year colleges anid (4) junior colleges. 

Also information concerning the evaluation experience of 

; . " • ^ . 

each respondent was desired for two reasons. First, -the researcher 
needed to know how much -experience each evaluator had in order 
to discern the validity^ oLthe study in general. For example, 
a group of respondents ppmposed mainly of evaluators who had 
performed only' a single evaluation, vis it would not lend as Tnuch 
credence ta the study as a group which had an average of three 
visits ^r evaluator. Secondly, it was necessary td know when the 
• evaluations had been performed so that it could be determined if the 
population was, iii fact, currently active in the evaluation process. • 
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The Background seetion also served as an introduction to 
,the questionnaire and therefore was designed to ask "you" directed 
questions. That is, the questions explored the personal side of 
the respondent with such questions as, "How long ha ye you worked?", 
'^ow did you feel on yoiir first visit?", "Do you benefit from an 
evaluation visit?", etc. These questions attempted to obtain ego 
involvement of the respondent thereby diminishing any reticence 
to continue answering the remaining questions. 

The sections entitled "General Information" and "General' 
Information, Section B" were, as their titles imply, designed to > 
obtain information of various kinds from the respondent^. The 
difference between the two sections is a matter of degree not of».kind. 
The secAons wer^ separated so the questions requiring similar 
responnes were grouped together for the convenience of the 
respondent. . » * 

Primarily, the informatioh gathered from these sections 
reflected the oplniong of the evaluators relative to their perceptions 
of their roles as evaluators. In addition, the opinions of the , 
tesixjnderits relative to the communications between SACS and 
themselves is revealed. The questions ranged from extrefnely 
iniportant to questions th^ were personally iriterestiiig. The latter 
was included since it was thought that any errors should be -of 

Jo •. . • , 



commissidn rather than pmission. 

. The Reports section was' designed to gather data relative to 
how the evaluators'^ould react tg a certain condition if it were 
encountered' on an evaluation visit. These data were analyzed to 
determine the degree of consistency present in the reporting 
techniques of the respondents. The data were also analyzed to 
determine if there were any significant differences among evaluators 
when they are grouped by types of libraries evaluated. The groups 
v/ere formed by separating the respondents into one of four 
oategories, (1) large universities, (2) small universities, (3) four 
year colleges and (4) junior colleges-. 

In the Techniques section, the purpose was to be able to- 
formulate, a list cjf techniques' arranged by order of decreasing 
frequency that would reveal the most commonly Utilized techniques 
among evaluators; -A^^in the respondents were grouped by typps 
of libraries eva:iuated to see if there were any significant differences 
in the employment of techniques. , 

■■«'.•. 

The Benefits section of tlje questionnaire was design,ed to 
ascertain what benefits accrued to the respondents from .evalmting 
libraries. 
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The Comment section was simply a bl^ftk sheet of paper 
'Upon which the respondents ^yere requested to place any comments 
^that cbuld not be placed in the questionnaire because of insufficient 
space. The respondents were invited and encouraged to make . 
appropriate comments, but cornments were not required. 

; At the end of each section of the questipnnaire a summary 
was jnade. Pertinent, relevant, similar and keyed;questions were 
taken out of sequence and grouped together so as to intensify the 
focus of analysis. These questions were not grouped together 
originally because of the desire to disguise their collective 
implications from the respondents and to allow them to act as 
validity checkiS. ' . 

' Finally, comparisons were made in:]Ehe Reports section and 
Techniques section among the evaluators grouped by types of library 
evaluated. ,^hese conriparisons sought tp determine, for Example, 
if evaluators who consistently evaluate libraries of four year 
colleges vary significantly froni those who evaluate other types. ] 

On April 27, l973,^the questionnaire was mailed along with a 
large 'metered, self -addressed envelope and a cover letter; The- 
covQr letter identified the resejarcher, . stated the purpose of t)ie 
Study,, requested cooperation, assured anonymity, promised .CQpies 
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of the results 'to those who desired them, "and was signed" by the ^ 
researcher and i.ajor professor. See^ Appendix A. 

• The initial mailing and ope follow -lip two weeks later, 
resulted in seventy- seven '(85. 56 per cent) returns being received . 

by Majy 27, 1973. * . 

The high percentage of returns was perhaps attributable to 
several factors/^ The questionnaire contained 128 numbered questions 
and some of the questions h^d sub- sections. " Attempting to collect 
so much data posed a problem of possibly oveijvhelming the 
recipient with a thick sheaf of papers containing time-consuming 
.questions requiring narrative answers. Therefore, the questions 
were formulated so that they could be answered simply by making 
a check mark in the -viast majority o! instances. Thus the quesion- 
naire wgs of the check list" type. -In order not to prpduce any 
hesitancy or resistance in the recipient in dnswerlng and .^turr ng 
the questionnaire because of its original size of seventeen pages, 
the questions were typed on extra -large sheets of 12" X 17" paper. 
These pages were then photo- reduced to become a more manageable 

size of six-si" X 11" pages. 

The first series of questions which introduced the respondents 
to the questionnaire proper, was the Background section. These 

41' 
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questions were ''you'' directed questions- -questions which got * 
the respondent to telling about himself--^ technique conrrmonlx 
employed by members of the selling profession to "soften" a 

prpspective customer. , 

* ■ I- . . 

Respondents were requested and encouraged to make 
comments Within the questionnaire when appropriate, but were not 
required to do so. An additional sheet of blank paper was enclosed 
with the questionnaire so those who wished to make comments 
' were not inconvenienced by trying to locate something on which to 
writ.e* . > A » 

l^fforts* were made to apprise the respondents of the purpose 
of the study both in the cover, letter ^nd on the first page of the 
questionnaire. The researcher identified himself as a doctoral 
candidate and stated that the data would be used in a doctoral 
dissertation. The study was legitimatized by h.aying the researcher' 
major professor sign the cover letter and by stating that SACS had 
provided the recipient's name and was aware of th? study. Of 
course, a stamped, self-addressed envelope was enclosed with 
the .cover letter and questionnaire. 

It is the researcher's belief that librarian^ in general and 
especially those in the South, arc prone to share readily any 
information requested. In this study the librarians of the population 

\2 
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numbered fewer than 100. 'Ilie fact that only the recipients of the 
questionnaire, a small minority, possessed the unique knowledge 
necessary to the success of the study was stated in the cover 
letter. Therefore, -one probable reason contributing to the high 
percentage of returns is that the'evaliJ^tjDrs knew that with so few * 

■ " ' ^'""T / ' ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ 

of them being surveyed each, response was significant. 

In producing the cover letter, every effort was made to 
produce a quality reproduction that most nearly approjfimated 
that of an original letter. In fact , an' automatic typewriter, an 
IBM MTST, was secured and its reproduction was compared with 
Xerox and photo- offset. The latter was decided upon because of 
the fexcellent appearance of the letter?. The researchier and his 
major professo^ actually signed each individual letter in lieu of 
signing one and duplicating it several times. The inside address 
was typed 'completely to coincide exactly with the outside address. 
When the recipient was known to the researcher, the 'salutation was 
on a first name t^sis along with penned notes on the cover letter. 

Summarizing»-lt is thought that the form and size of the 
questionnaire, the personal approach of the "you" directed 
questions, librarians' inclination to help other librarians, the 
legitimacy of the study, SACS's awareness of the study and the 



quality of the cover letter all combined to gain a return of 

85. 56 per centir ' , ^ 

' ' ^ ' Definitions 

1, Accreditation , The process of applying a stamp of 
approval 'to an, institution, signifying the level of e3Ccellence it has 
attained or indicating that it has been found to be meeting and 
maintaining a'nnounced standards for the educational service to 
which the accreditation refers. ^ 

• 2. library evaluators . Librarians chosen by the Southern 
Association to visit a meaaber institution to evaluate the library and 

■ ■ . \ 

to react with professional expertise to the self-study of the 
institution's library. ^ . 

,3. Standards. Standard Six of the "Standards of the College 
Delegate Assembly of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools" pertains to libr^iries and includes nine illustrations and 
.interpretations ranging from (1) Supplementary I^uments to 
C9) Service. 



^Russell, "Th6 accrediting of institutions, " p. 63. 



4. , Southern Association. The Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools is the accreditin||^gency that performs the 
accreditation process for its member institutions in an eleven- state 
iarea comprised of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi^ North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 

\ ■* 0 

: ■ . ■ ' . 

and Virgmia. . ' * 

5. Commission on Colleges . The Commission is a 
sub-division of the.Southem Association and serves approximately 
600 colleges and univer.sities. 

6. Senior Group of Commission on Colleges, '^e group pf 
evaluators who are employed by and primarily evaluate senior 
colleges and universities. 

Limitations ; \^ 

^ " \ . * 

— " ,.. \ 

, I. Geographically this study is limited to the eleven state 
area which comprises thec-regional activities of the iSouthern 
Association. - ' * 

2. The individuals surveyed will be only those librarians 
who have served on at least one evaluation visit for the Southern 

t. r - 

" Association during the past five years. 
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3. The libraty evaluators surveyed will be only those who 
have performed evaluations primarily in the Senior Group of the 
Commission '^on Cdlleges. . 

' '\ • -.^ » ■ - 

Research Objectives \ 



This study intends to diminish the infoimational void 
currently existing in the area of library evaluations for accreditation 

purposes, ; \ ^ 

The objective of this research is to answer the following 

questfons: 

. (1) Are the evaluative criteria utilized by llbrarv evaluators 

■ . . . . . ■ i 

based with an alternate authority or, Influence other than those 
supplied by the Southern Association? 

' ] (2) Are there certain methods, procedures and techniques 
employed by library evaluators which could, be utilized in constructing 

•V 

a profile of an ideal evaluator? ' .. 

Collection of Data 

' Some of the basic data for this study' was gathered from SAC^ 
from the files of the former Committee oii Libraries that SACS 
commissioned to revise the library standard and from various 



\ 
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libraries that have undergone an evaluation visit. Of course 

the majority of data was ^thered from the library evaluators. 

\ • ' ■ •' 

•The data- gathering instruitibnt was a check list questionnaire which 

was ' mailed to all evaluator^ who fit into the parameters of the 

Study.- Questions included in the questionnaire were formulated 

by gathering input from reading the literaturej interviewing 

» ' ■ . , - , 

librarians and librairy evaluators and through the personal 
experience jDf the researcher In evsiuating libraries. SACS . 
furnished a list identifying tiie evaluators. The direct- mail 
questionnaire was an expedilitit measure necessitated by the 
dispersion of the population mrough the eleven state ac;crediting 



region of SACS. 



Because there was no 



sampling in this study, .tjae responses 



were displaj^ed in numbers and/or percentages. - The percentages 

are especially useful in characterizing the profile of the evaluator 

. ! f ■ ■ ' ' , , 

and in determining any significant differences among the Jour 
groups of e^va luators . The groups are divided into th6s<5 who h& ve 
primarily evaluated libraries in (1) large universities, (2) small 
' universities, (3) four year colleges and (4) junior colleges. 

Certain key questions which have significant relationship • 
to each other are gathered from their respective positions within 
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the questioiyiaire and are grouped for focus and analysis. In ^ 
some cases these groupings of responses are tabulated and displayed 
in tables for emphasis, . , ' . 



4 " , '.>*-v.:^" 
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•CHAPTER IV . 

\. ' ■ ■ ■ . . 

. , • . • ANALYSIS OF DATA 

I . . ■ 

^ ! . Jntfoductibn 

T'he analysis of data is presented in the dame format as 
that of the questionnaire with one exception. The sequence is 
as follows: 1) Background, 2) General Information, 3) General 

Information, Section B, 4) Reports, 5) Techniques and 6) Comments. 

f. 

The'Comments section instead of being hancjled separately, has been 
broken down into individual comments and placed in their appropri- 
ate places within t^ie other five sections of the questionnaire. * 

Each question of each^egnierit will be analyzed in the same 
order as presented in the questionnaire initially. The quantitative 
data garnered by each question wUl be presented in numerical and 
percentage totals. If a question has elicited a commerit from'the 
respondents, then-, the pertinent comment has been withdrawn from 
the Comment section and plac6d with the prop^ question. In , 
addition, the researcher has made comments wherever it was 
deemed necessary for expansion, enlightenment or clarity. 
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At the end pf ea^ section, a summary will be made. 
At this stage, pertinent; relevant, similar and keyed questions 



^ may betaken out'bf sequence and grouped tog\^ther so as to 
intensify the focus of analysis. Thpse questions were not grouped 

^ together originally because of the desire to disguise their 
implications from the respondents and to act as validity checks. 

Finally, comparisons will be madei among the evaluators 
grouped by the type of library evaluated. These comparisons 
wii| seek to determine, for example, if evaluators who consistently 
evaluate libraries of four year colleges vary^^significantly from 
thpse.who evaluate mostly university libraries. 

. Background 

•'a J , In analyzing the background of the respondents, it is 
/ indicated that the greatest number of respondents, thirty -eight of 
' ., seventy-seveii <4.9. 3& per cent) had spent the majority of their 
li'frofessionar careers in libraries, of four year colleges. Twenty-one 
(27. t7 per cent) had worked, for the most part, in large universities; 
three (3. 9 per cent) had worked in. special libraries. Only two 
(2. 6 per cent) had been employed in junior colleges for the largest 
part of their careers. • ' • , 

I 
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' In Eesjionse to question number two, "TliQ majority )of 
my evaluations have been in, " t||,e break dovvn iff a^s follows: 
forty-four (57. 14 per cent) had primarily evaluated four year 
'colleges; fourteen (18. |8 percent) had evaluated libraries in 
small universities. 'Ten (12. 99 per cent) performed evaluations 
in junior colleges; eight (10.39 per cent) had evaluated large 
universities, and only one (1. 3 per cent) had performed evaluations 
of special libraries. ^ ^ 

Since SACS does not usually utilize junior college library 
personnel to evaluate senior college and university libraries, what 
could be construed as an inconsistency^ should be pointed out. 
While, in fact, two (2, 6 per cent) of the irespondents had ans^Ver^d 
that they had served in junior colleges for the majority of their 
careers, one was effiployed in two different junior colleges which 
had later acquired four year status. The other respondent had 
transferred within the last five years to a four year institution 



after lengthy seryice in junior colleges. 



Of course, there is no inconsistency in the fact that ten 
(12, 99 per cent) respondents had performed the majority of their 
evaluations in junior colleges. Obviously personnel from the 
^ senior college afid university groups may be called upon to evaluate 



■ ■ ■ ■ • . ■ : 

junior colleges; the reyierse is not true. 

■ ' ' ■ • ■ ■ ■ ' ' . . ■ . ■ 

• In reply to question nvimber three, "Number of evaluations . 
perforrripcl during the past five years, " six (7. 79 per cent) had , 
performed orily one evaluation; fourteen (18. 18 per cent) performed, 
two; fifteen (19. 48 per cent) had performed threei, and^teri (12^99 
per cent) ,had performed four evaluation^. Fifteen (19. 48 per ceht) 
.of the respondents had performed five evaluations and seventeen 
(22. 08Nper cent) had performed more than fiye. 

The validity of the study is enlianced by the fact that seventy- 
two (92. 21 per cent) of the respondents had performed two or more 
evaluations. In fact, each respondent averaged 3. 8 evaluations 
even if the seventeen responses in the "More thaa five" category are 
interpreted to mean only six, Evidently^the population has a strong 
Jjackground^ip evaluation experience. - v 

■ The answers to qjuestion number four, "I have performed 
evaluations in ,the following years, " reveal that forty-nine evaluators 
had performed evaluations in 1972, fifty-two in 1971, forty- eight- in 
1970, forty-four in 1969, and thirty-nine in 1968. This indicates 
the librarians comprising the study's upjiyerse-are currently active , 
in library evaluating, haying performed most of their evaluation^ 
within the last three consecutive years, 1972, 1971, 1970. 



Sixty-:fivfe (84. 42 per cent) aksv/ered Negatively question ^ 

number five^ "Have* you ever worked'as an evaluator wijcji .one ; 

or.more additional library evaluators?" Eleven (14. 29 per cent) 

had worked with additional personnel. Of the eleven, nine had 

worked with one additional evaluator and the remaining two ^ 

respondents* had work^ed as a member of a .committee of three 

library evaluators. It should be noted that only/the libraries of 

large,, mujti-faceted universities require tw6 or more evaluators. 

However/one respondent commented that he had served bn a ' 

committee of two in evaluating a special library. Further research 

. , ^ ^ ... 

revealed that this particular special library was a part of a large 

university system. 

Question number six- -*'bo you* know *of any criteria that must'^ 

be met in order to become an evaluator.?''— shows that sixty-two 

(80. 52 per cent) do not know of any criteria that must be satisfied ^ 

to become an evaluator. Fifteen (19. 48 pe.r cent) stated that they 

were aware of criteria but only one commented on a criterion. He 

^/ 

stated, that "One must have the recommendation of a^ respected SACS 

f '■ , ■ . 

evaluator before he is invited to evaluate libraries. 

. Responding to question number seven "How N^ould you 
describe your thoughts on preparation for your very first evalcfeition 



visit?"- -thirteen (16' 88 per cent) said they were lll-.i^repareci. 
Thirty-seven (48.-05 per.cent) thought they we rfe only gjioderately- 
.-prepared, while twenty-thre&.('2^. W per c^nt) thought they were ^; ■ 
well prepared. Only two people ouf t)f seventy-ftve^Who responded 
to this particular quels tion thought they were excellently prepared • 
for their first evaluation visit.- One gaveras his reason for believing 
that he had excellent preparation the' fext that he had attended a 
SACS - sponsored workshop for, library evaluators. The other 
offered i)o statement as^ to why he thought his preparation, was . , 

. " - ' ■ r 

• ■ . • ,. • ■ ' 

' ' . . ■ " ■ ' ; ■ .■ .(•', 

. e:{ccel4eru:-__J>woj[^. 6 per cent) did not respond to, the question. 

' Seventy -one (92, 21 per cent) in answer to question number' - . 
eight- -"Do you benefit professionally from serving as;a visiting " 
library e valuator? "-'•said.yes, while one' (1.3 per cent), said nor" 
•Two (2. 6 per cent) other evaluators- had no opinion and three (3. 9^ 
per cent) did not respond. : , - ' 

The library evaluators whp comprise the<>p6pulation of this 



study are strongly gr&undeti in evaluation experience. Those who 
have perfQrmed at least two evaluatipus in the past five years, 
exceed ninety per cent of the respondents. Further, the librarians • 
haVe performed, on the* average, 3. 8 evaluations ffo^p^ 1968-:1972, 
the time limits of the study. Perhaps it shoUl<J;be not^d that the 
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3, 8 average is conservative because the *'niore than five'' category 
in the question was interpreted as meaning only six. hi addition, 
most of the evaluations performed by this group occurred during 
1970, 1971, and 1972. Therefore, the study has focused upon and / 
is enhanced by the fact that the librarians under scrutiny' are 
experienced library evaluators who are currently active in the- 
evaluating processes. The popjulation is uniquely qualified to express 
its. opinions and viewpointi^ regarding the evaluative processes and 
techniques. 

ft 

The l>ackground of the resjx^ndents reveals that the majority's 
professional experience has been in senior colleger. Corr,espondingly, 
'the majority of evaluations has. been perfqrmed in senior Colleges. 
This is not surprising/Since, within the SACS's accrediting region, 
the four year colleges clearly outnumber the junior colleges or the ' 
universities. - ^ ^ ^ 

In the vast majority ^.j^ cases the evaluators are the sole 
members of the cemhnittee assigned tci evaluate the library; hence 
they become the chairmen. A few of the librarians have worked with 
committees which have two or three members. However, this only 

, ■ ; ■ 

occurs orfvisits to large, multi-faceted universities. ' 
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It may be unfortunate for an institution lo draw a library 
evaluator on t)is first evaluation visit. I^or, by their own admissions, 
most evaluators felt that they were moderately or ill- prepared to 
perform their initial visit. Only two respondents thought that they 
had excellent preparation. 

Finally, the average evaluator is convinced that he has benefited 
professionally from serving as a library evaluator. 

General Information 

^ In this section each question ga)(^a choice of five answers. 
The respondent could answer by checking one of the following: 
strongly agree, slightly agree, no' opinion, slightly disagree, or 
stropt^ly disagree. . 

^ Question number one, *lt is admirable that SACS relies 
on qualitative and individual approaches to a library evaluation 

rather than an approach based upon strict adherence to Standard 

J* 

Six, " was answered in the following manner. Thirty-seven (48. 05 
per cent) strongly agreed, twenty-six (33, 77 per cent) slightly 
agreed; two (2. 6 per cent) had no opinion; seven (9. 09. per c*eTit): ' 
slightly disagreed and five (6x49 per cent) strongly disagreed. - 
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One resixMideut made the comment **Strict adherence to 

Standard Six includes qualitative and individual approaches. " 

Another stated: 

I have always been disturbed by the fact that SACS 
encourages the interjection of what in fact must be 
subjective opinion. This means that schools are 
unevenly rated, depencling on the background and 
experience of the various evaluators; some are 
srronger than others, some are harder to satisfy 
than otheifs. Too, an evaluator will change his 
opinions and ratings from visit to visit, depending in 
part on the problems to which he may be most 
sensitive at a given moment in his home environment, 
or to new information wliich he has himself gained. The 
stricter standard and the tighter the means of . , 
interpretation, the' better or the fairer with an 
institution any evaluator inevitably will be. 

(Question number two, 'It is possible to evaluate a library's 
collection and staff in a visit of two to three day's duration, " 
elicited the following responses. Thirty- two (41, 56 per cent) 
strongly agreed; thirty (38. 96 per cent) slightly agreed; one (1.3 
per cent) had no opinion, with eleven (14. 29 per cent) slightly 
disagreeing and three (3. 9 per cent) strongly disagreeing. 

Several of the comments to question two were brief sentences 
stating essentially the same idea such as "depends upon the 
situation, ^'depends upon the overall situation, " ''depends upon 
the tyj^e of institution, " etc- Oihers were a bit more detailed, for 
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example one said: 

l agr^e that the basic task would be impossible If 
the visit were- all we had to rely upon. However, 
one must know what he is looking for prior to 
arrival--that should be accomplished through reading 
the self-study document.. If the document is not 
revealing enough to give the evaluator a pretty good 
agenda for the actual visit* then I feel it isn't well done. 
It should tell you what to look for. Then the visit 
can be worthwhile and something can be accomplished. 

Another evaluator said that he had been in the role of the 
host librarian undergoing an evaluation visit and the visiting 
evaluator admitted that to evaluate a staff and collection in 2. 5 
aays is "an impossible achievement. " ^Fhey both agreed that it 
could be possible to attain such an achievemejit in a very small 
library, but that it would be 'impossible in a library of "any - 
appreciable size. " 

ITie final comment stared that an in-depth evaluation 
obviously could not be made in so short a time, but that techniques 
can and should be developed that would enable evaluators to 
determine the relative adequacy of a library's collection in 2. 5 

days. : 

Question number three stated: "Standat a Six attempts to 
„ cover all types of academic libraries, private, public, denomi- 
national, junior colleges, commuter colleges, small univ'''ersities, 
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and large universities. Standards should be written to take into 
account such obvious differences among sug^ varied Institutional 
libraries. " Thirty/ (38. 96 per cent) strongly agreed; twenty-four 

7. ■ 

(31. 17 per cent) slightly agreed; three (3. 9 per cent) had no 
, opinion; ten (12. 99 per cent) slightly disagreed and ten (12. 99 
per cent) strongly disagreed. , ' 

With a total of only twenty (25. 98 per cent) disagreeing, it 
is evident that ^5ie evaluators think that Standard Six is too broad • 
and generatl and specificity would be welcome. In answer to 
question number one, which in essence states that SACS is flexible 
and does not expect each library to be judged with a strict application 
of Standard Six, "a total of sixty-three evaluators (81. 82 per cent) 
agreed, thirty-seven stron iy and twenty-six slightly. This 'over- 
whelming majority, coupled with the total of fifty-four (70. 13 
per cent) agreeing with question three, indicates that evaluators are 
left to their own individual approaches to the evaluation assignments, 
in lieu of quantitative standards, evaluators are free to apply^ndefined 
qualitative standards. Evaluators have indicated by their response 
to question thi*ee that they would welcome a standard that^iwould take 
into account obvious differences among libraries. This is summed ' 
up rather well by the respondent who c'omnriented, "The stricter ' 
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the standard and the tighter the means of interpretation, the 

; ■ . 

better or the fairer with an institution any evaluator inevitably 
will be. " 

On question number four, forty -two (54. 44 per cent) 
strongly agreed and twenty -seven (35.06 ^r cent) slightly 
agreed that "A library evaliiatbr often acts as a' catalyst to 
speed up segment of the hbst library'^ .program by using the 
leverage inherent in the authority of the accrediting agency. " 
'l^vo (2. 6 per cent) had no opinion and three (3. 9 per cent) slightly 
disagreed. There was no one who strqngly disagreed. This is 
the only question in this segment that drew no responses in the 
"strongly disagree" c&tegory. „Three (3. 9 per cent) failed to 
mal^;fei^&:,r%^t)6nse. '.. 'V ' .r.''.^' ' '■ 

] ;;:.- Wit^' 9uch, a preporiderancejof the "popuf^t'fon responding in 
the .'^strQng^ly.^:i^^^ and "slightly agree'' categories, i£ appears 

^-^ ' .■ ^' ' : ' \\ '■ ^ 

' that rhe'Nmajority of library evaluatots often react .in a- benevolent and 
sympathetic manner to the .host library's situation. By cften acting i 
in a helpful fashion, it could be concluded that library' evktua tors 
perform their assignments in a positive rather than negative 
manner. SACS requests its evaluators not to equate their relets 
evaluator to that of inspector, and obviously suc|^ an interpretation 
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is not made. 

Question number five^was: "There are absolutely no library ■ 
standards in the United States applicable to university libraries. " 
Seven (9. 09 per cent), strongly agreed with the statement; twelve 
(15. 58 per cent) slightly agreed; fiftefen (19. 48 per cent) had no 
opinion; twenty (25. 97 per cent) slightly disagreed; twenty (25. 97 
per cent* strongly disagreed and three (3. 9 per cent) made no ^ 

response. . * 

One respondent while agreeing that there are not any 
university library standards commented that there are several 
library standards which are usable as guidelines for comparison 
purposes, .such. as the Clapp-Jordan Formula, the Washington 
Formula, and the California Formula. He added that these should 
be considered only as minimal guideposts and each institution should 
be judged according to its own needs. Another said that if there 
were not ^ny university library standards then "we are in sad 
shape. " The final comment asserted that the question was "Difficult 
to answer because. you have not defined standards nor decree of 

• • • . ' <» 

applicability. " ' 
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When queried as to their-^thoughts concerning question 
number six which read, ''Apparently, the process leading to 
accreditation is of immens^c^ benefit to the library of the institution 
concerned, fortv-^ig^-i (^2. f»c cent) strongly agreed and 
twehty-one (27. 27 pi ic^^wO :'ip;htly agreed. In addition, two (2, 6 • 
per cent) had no opinii ii, L^rc:^ (3,9 per cent) slightly disagreed; 
only one (1. 3 per cent) Ciiii.^grv;ed strongly. Of the two (2. 6 per cerl 
who did not respond lo £l?e .:;:,(;stion, one .^ve as his reason the 
researcher's ornrnissiori oi' tm^ definition of the word "benefit. " 
Another who disagreed witli the statement, commented that ''The 
accreditation process is valuable In some cases, not as much so in 
others.^ 

The value of the accreditatioli process depends on such 
factors as the degree of involvement of the faculty and 
staff of the library. In an instance where a school is 
' blase, the self- study accomplishes little if anything. 
This is espe^yally true if the procedure is kept the 
activity of a Timited number, particularly at the 
administrative level; the learning and self-apalysis 
value is obviously excluded, ~ 

It is evident from the responses that almost every evaluator 

is convinced that the self- study is of vital importance to the 

librairy. . 
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■Assuming it would be difficult to measure tlie adequacy of a 
library collection in a few days, the following q'uestlon was posed 
to determine' whether evaluators Would be receptive to the idea of 
sampling the collection: "The evaluating tools presently employed 
by librarians to measure the adequacy of collections are either too 
costly in time, which is money, or they measure imperfectly. Ar'^ 
possible solution, which >yould be of benefit to library evaluators, 
would be tq apply the. sampling technique to measure the adequacy 
of collections. " Only thirteen (16. 88 per cent) agreed strongly with 
the statement; the majority, forty (51. 95 per cent), slightly agreed; • 
ten (12. 99 per cent) had no opinion; six (7. 79 per cent) slightly " 
, disagreed; four (5. 19 per Qent\ strongly disagreed and four (5. 19 
per cent) failed to respond. ' One of the ten who had no opinion 
asserted that the question was "poor"; another indicated that, he did 
not .understand the question. It should be noted, hov"3ver, that the 
question survived tlje pre-test unchallenged. Another respondent, 
while not stating as much, -seemed not to understand the ques\tipn as 
evidenced by bis comment: "A certain amount -of sampling is used 
by most schools anyway, and with varying degrees pf rigor to b6 sure. ' 
The question was not directed toward determining whether schools 
employed random samples of collections but rather toward determining 
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whether library evaluators, while perfornung evaluations, would 
be able to obta,in a clearer idea of the relative adequacy of a 
collection through random sampling. ' 

A fourth comment was that regardless of the methods employed 
it would necessitate involving to some extent experienced individuals 
and it was therefore going to be expensive. However, librar.y 
evaluators are experienced individuals and their jmy ($50. 00) 
'frecludes their being expensive. Tlie two final c6mments were: 
"This is really what we do now, " and "Sampling would-only serve 
well as an evaluating tool if done with a high degree of expertise. " 
It is rather evident from the'comments that this question generated , 
a certain amount of conf union and misunderstanding. This situation 
could be attributable to a lac'^ of knowledge about the sampling " 
technique by certain members of the population. . * 

Question nuriiber eight asked the respondent if "As a library 
evaluator you are more concemea with the educational effectiveness 
of the library rather than its operational efficiency. " Twenty-seven 
(35. 06 per cent) strongly agreed; twenty-sU (33. 77 per cent) slightly 
agreed; two (2. 6 per cent) had no opinion; thirteen (16. 88 per cent) 
slightly disagreed; five (6. 49 per cent) sti-ongly disagreed and four 
(5. 19 per cent) failed to respond. Eight respondents. chose cp make 
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comments regarding this question and all eight were essentially 
the same. Five of the comments were: "Both are equally important 
"hoth are very important, and inefficiency in one of these areas 
may affect the efficiency in the other area"; "Both are linked 
together"; "Both are necessary-can't have one without the other"; 
and "Both are so intertwined that they cannot be separated. " The 
final three comments, though wjDrded a little differently, reflected 
the thoughts expressed by the. others. These, comments were: 
"1 think the educational effectiveness depends.</o a great degree on 
the operational efficiency"; "It is difficult if not impossible to 

separate the two"; and "Operational efficiency is one good measure 

' " .. J 

of educational effectiveness. " 

The committee^ which formulated the present library 

standards thought that the jf^ost important evidence of a library's 

effectiveness is the nature and extent of use of the library by the 

academic community. Thereby one would think of the library as 

being educationally effective if the faculty and students were 

■ using its services frequently and extensively. The question was 

' ~ ■ : ' \ 

I ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

'■■ 1 Letter from thd correspondence files of the SAGS Library 
Committee on Revision of .Standards. • 
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intended to imply that there are examples where a library is a ' 
smooth -running, well managed organizational unit, staffed with 
properly qualified personnel but is unable to relate meaningfully 
to the goals and purposes of the institution of which it is a part. 
In other words, a library could be organizationally sound and 
operationally efficient, but, could b? so c^ut of touch with the 
curricula that it is acquiring library materia^ that are not 
relevant to the educational purposes of the Institution, In such ^ 
a case, it would not matter how quickly and inexpensively the 
Technical Processes Etepartment could, order, catalog, p/-ocess 
and place on the shelves a particular title, if that title should 
not have been chosen for inclusion in the d9llefction. No matter 
how proper the flow charts, no matter *hpw quickly the Circulation 
Department is able t,o charge a student's books, no matte?: how 
accessible the library personnel are, unless the academic community 

i 

makes extensive use of such a library, it is not educationally 
effective. The nfajority of the evaluators who responded agreed 
with the idea as sat forth by the SACS Library Conimittee on 
Revision of Standards. 
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One of the most impoitant. questions in the entire survey 
was number nine. It read as follows: "In- view of the fact that 
each individual library should be examined or evaluated with, . 

o 

an eye toward the 'iTarent institution's goals, purposes, curriculum 
arid faculty, would you agree that SACS's Standard Six is at best 
a point of departure for an evaluation that is based more in the 
individual evaluator's background of expe^:jence and professional 
training than in the standards themselves?" A total'of fifty^nine 
persons agreed with the question; thirty (38. 96 per cent) agreed, 
strongly and twenty-nine (37. 66 per'<;^t) agreed slightly. Five 
(6. 49 per cent) stated that they had no opinion; "Eleven (14. 29 
per cent) disagreed slightly and only two (2. 6 per cent) disagreed 

strongly. > . 

There were only two who chose to make a comment relative 
to question nine. One stated rather succinctly, "It is difficult 
not. to base evaluations on one's own experience, but I try not to. " 

The other said: 

>5 • , ' 

-1 don't really agree with this although 1 will admit v • 
that it has a lot of truth to -it. One has to try to be 
objective-and see the library as the institution being 
examined sees it and evaluate that perception rather 
• than one's own perception. For that reason one must 
always attempt to gain and use , the entire committee's 

perceptions and not rely exclusively on one's own. 



F rom the above, responses it is. evident that the evaluatprs ^ 
consider theit\;5elves 5elf-syfficie and competent to evaluate 
libraries without maintaining strict adlierence to Standard Six. 
The implicatioFTis that the libraries are so varied it is difficult 
to apply the standard absolutely in each case. Therefore, 
Standard Six which is the authority, for performing the evaluation/ 
is used primarily as a point of departure, to. perform an evaluation 
^hat is tailored more to the concepts and training of'^the individual 
evaluators. * > 

Such evidence could be construed as ati indictment ag;ainst 
SACS, if it 'vvere believed to be occurring without^the Association's 
knowledge. This is unlikely. However, it does reveal that SACS,; 
while giving lip service to strict application of Standard Six, 
allows flexible and individual evaluations of libraries. Additional 
evidence lies in the fact that the respondents In this study have ■ 
performed, on the average, 3. 8 evaluations. Thus evaluators' 
are repeatedly requested by SACS to make- evaluation visits. This, 
coupled with the fact that sixty -nine (89. 61 per cent) res pondehts 
have-never received from SACS any analysis or criticism of their 
reports, can lead "to only onei conclusion. The evaluators are 
performing their evaluations, with the tacit approval of SACS. 
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In response qi^^stion numlK^r ten, fo'rty (51. 95 ^ler cent)^ 
of the respondents agreed strongly that "It would help an Liexperi- 
enced'evaluator to observe at least one evaluation before being 
assigned to a visiting evaluation committee. ". Twenty-one (27. 27 
per cent) slightly agreed; four (5. 19 per cent) voiced no opinion; 
seven (9. Gy per cent) slightly disagreed a.nd only five (6. 49 ' 
per cent\ strongly disagreed. , . \ 

One evaluator added the phrase "Or at least some type of 
work shop by SACS" as a coiii\rnent. Similarly the only other 
comment' was that it would^ hcX'^ven better to have une>:pej^ienced 
evaluators-to-be attend a training work shqp and liaye the ; ' 
opportunity to read and study reports of previous cortiinittees, 

Quest ion. eleven was intended to explore the Choughtp of 

\ ■' • 

evaluators concerning the unquestioned leaders among colleges 

and universities and their relationship to an accrediting agency. 

For example-, some universities gru^lgingly comply with.the . , 

accrediting agency's stipulation they undertake a self-study every 

decade while openly complaining that such activities are-a monumental 

waste of time.. The reason. projected for such an attitude is that. 

a nationally recognized institution is a pacesetter and hardly can 

be evaluated by standards that sweep with so broad a brush. • In 



otljer wprds, standards that apply to small junior colleges 
could,liardl'y be used to evakute a Harvard, a Johns Hopkins, or 
a UNO atChajTel I'lill. 'In fact, some schools have eschewed 
membership hi an accrediting agency, apparently with no untoward 
effects. 

The question (number eleven) which was formulated to 
explore this facet of the accrediting process was worded thusly: 
"Liimiries of large, welj. established institutions which are not 
dependent uron accrcd'tation (thev have an unquestioned reputation , 
for academic excellence) o ^iicir sole benefits rrom the 
total review and focusing of effort which is provided in the self- 
study. " Of the seventy-seven respondents, seventeen (22.08 per 
cent) strongly agreed that standards were essentially meaningless 
to such libraries. -"Fwenty-six (33. 77^ per cent) slightly agreed and 
eleven (14. 29 per cent) had no opinion. There were only five 
(6. 49 fxjr cent) who strongly^disagreed, seventeen (22. 08 per-eerit) 
Who sligVitly disagreed and one (1.3 per cent) who failed to respond. 

It would appear to be safe to assume that the evaluators think 
that institutions possessing unblemished academic reputations do 
not benefit from that facet of the evaluative process, the committee 
visit. . ' * 
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Only one r-cspondent chostAto make a comment regarding 

\ \ 

question eleven. Mis comment? \\ don't understand the question. ' 

Question nui-fJber twelve, j'EValuators need better guidance 
in the form of quantitative guidelines, dheck lists, and/or 
questionnaires, " was designed to elicit the evaluators' ideas 
relative to positive forces of uniformity that coaid be exerted by 
SACS. Uniformity, in this instance, refers to a more uniform 
approach by evaluators and does not imply that ther^snould be 
uniformity <im'ong libraries. ^ " 

In responding to this question, seventeen (22.08 per cent) 
Strongly agreed; twenty-six (33.77 per cent) slightly agreed; 
three (3. 9 per cent) had no opinion; seventeen (22. 08 per cent) 
slightly disagreed; twelve (15. 58 per cent) strongly disagreed and 
there were no responses from two (2. 6 per cent). • 

One of the respondents said that he strongly supported the 
possibility of utilizing quantitative guidelines but did not think that 
cheek lists would be benefioial. Another suggested that library 
evaluators shoulcf meet and discuss the feasibilijy of formulating 
either giridelines, check Usts, or questionnaires. ;rhe final\ 



comment was: 

This is where SACS would have to differgntiate 
between types of libraries and levels of prdgrams 
if checl< lists were used. 1 think the use of check 
' lists, etc. cannot be standardized, but must be 
tailored to the particular institution. 1 use check • 
lists which ; prepare on th(^ ba-ses of the self-study 
document, the college catalog, and whatever other 
materials I have that may lend themselves to that. 
The point is, the check list is peculiar to the ^ 
ins'.itution. 

The last*SiCnteiK-e of the above comment is a point well -' 
taken. Indeed, one check list to apply to all institutions would 
•create an untenable situation. It would be the same as attenjpting 
to apply one standard to the approximately 600 institutions within 
SACS's membership. - • 

A rather .sensitive j^Jint ^imong librarians was broached in 

» 

question number thirteen in the following manner: "When SACS 
revises Standard Six, a statement requiring institutions to grant 
full faculty status to professional librarians should be included. " 
•'rhirly-seven (48.05 per cent) strongly agreed; twenty-three (29.87 
per cent) slightly agreed for a total of sbcty (.77. 92 per cent) 
agreeing in varying degrees. Of the other respondents, five (6. 49 
per cent) liad no opinion and twelve (15. 58 per cent) divided 
themselves equally between strongly disagreeing and s.lightly 



disajj,n e wit^- .x (7. 79 i^cr eeiit) each 

IVrsonne! ;'it S \(^S have indicated that librarians are prone 
to inec)rix)rare tiuo ilioir reports suggestions* and/or recommen- 
dations relative lo tiie hostjibrary staff's not having faculty 
status. Standard Six does not require institutions, as a condition 
of their accrJdittitipn, to gram faculty^^status to librarians. 
Although, according to the evaluation' reports received "t SACS^ 
and the ansvv^rs to question number thirteen, it would seem that 
th. evaluate rs very definitely think' that tfieir colleagues should 
l^e accorded faculty status as a condition of accreditation. 

'l"hc niajoriry's opinion notwithstanding,, one respondent 
commented: 

It is becoming increasing [s]c| apparent to me that faculty 
rank is apt to do libkrians more harm than good. If 
by faculty status is meant such faculty perquisites as 
* icnurc, TIAA and related fringe benefits, then these 
■ should be included, with the proviso that access to 
Ihem is based oa criteria unique to and dependent uppn 
the needs and characteristics of librarianship,^not 
• teaching, ri'oo often librarians, zealous in their demands 
for faculty .ank and status, forget that they are nof^ 
teaching faculty and cannot measure up to th'e criteria 
applied to such faculty. To demand equality without 
• qualification is to hoist "one's self on one's own peta/d. ) 
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Others were a bit mure succinct in their coTOmbnts. 

While ihi:> is important, other items need more 
emphasis. * 

1 just doiV't know^ whether SACS has the right or ♦ 
power to do this. 

« At least stronger emphasis should be placed un 
professional status of librarians. 

Some institutions do not have faculty statOs for any 
of their faculty, so this mandate, would hot be 
logicaii . 

1 have been iilterpreting Standard Five (Faculty) 
to cover this. 

llie last'conmient regardipC'St''^n'^ard Five (Faculty) is 

not clearly understood for two reasons, , One, library evaluaiors 

■ » ■ 

are always requested to serve on Standard Six (Library) and 
sometimes are given dou\)le assignments. However, this double 
assignment is not given with the assumption tiiat both standards 
.will be applied to the llbr^. For example, if an evaluatbr were 
assigned to Standard F'ive and the librarians of that particular 
institution did not have faculty /ank and' statUs, then Standard 
Five wQul'd not encompass the librarians.. l>o. Standard Five 
does not even obliq.uely approac;h;the question of faculty status 
for librarians. ' . ^ . 
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A library director of a large upiversity,,. with a 4^udent 
population of over 20,000 stated thtft he hardly ever made any 
suggest ioi|i; in his evaluation reports and-) often wondered if 
otiier evaluators o|7erated in the^same vein. This comment 
prompted the researcher to incorporate such a statement into 
the questionnaire. The"director's^9pinion was stated in question 

fourteen thusly: "^Due :o the fact that suggestions made by the 

*. " ■ ■ . • 

library evaluator may be ignored entire lyi it would be proper to 

eliminate theVii from the report and rely solely upon recommendations. 

According to the responses gathered, the elimination of 
•suggcstioBs from evaluation reports is definitely not trend-setting. 
' Only four (5. J 9 per cent) agreed strongly; seven (9.09 per/cent) 
agreed slijiihtly. There was no one who was indecisive about this 
3ta<*ement because the "nO opinion" 'category was not checked once. 
However, fifteen (19. 48 per cent) slightly disagreed and an over- 
whelming majority of fifty -one (66. 23 per cent) strongly disagreed. . 
It is rather evident, therefore, that evaluators think that suggestions 
serve a worthwhile purpose. Five of the respondents made comments 
supporting the use of suggestions: 

Suggestions may be very helpful. , , • , 

This is ruMTiehmes an opportunity for an evaluator's 
best oonl ribuiion. 
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Suggestions arc of considerable value to both tjic 
librarian and the administrator interested in 
improving library services. 

If the library has to compete with the Counseling 
' - Department or the Physical Education Departnient 

for an additional clerk, a suggestion by the evaluating 
team does give the librarian an outside reinforcement. 

Question number fifteen, "The truly Important work has been 
accomplished through the institution's self- study, " drew the , 
folTowing responses. Twenty -one (27. 27 per fcent) respondents 
agreed strongly with cfie statement, while thirty four (44. 16 ^ 
per cerr) agreed s lightly f sixteen (^0.78 per cent) slightly disagreed; 
five (6. 49 i^r c%t) strongly disagreed and one (1*3 per cent) 
fa;.led to respond. Since the self-study takes place over a tipne 
span of twelve months or more, the answers indicate that surely 
the self-study accomplished in a year can hardly compare in 
importance to a two-aiid-a-half-day evaluation visit. • 
^rhe comments t,o question fifteen were as follows: 
I>)pends on the self-study. Gould be too perfunctory. 

With some qualifications. Would not be, so without 
• anticipation of a visiting committee. 

llic ''self- study is important, but the follow-up actions 
to the self-study are equally ..important. 
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Truly important work is also accomplished during 
the accreditation team's visit. 

The self-study is very revealing, if done properly 
and free from, intimidation/ but the "force" of a 
recommendation upon the administratie)n is the 
ultimate goal. ^ . 

Question s^ixteen reVealed a major flaw in the thinking of 
library eyaluators. An overwhelming majority of respondents 
indicated that evaluators believe, that their task is to evaluate the 
library itself rather than the library's self-stu4y. However, in 
all prqbabiUty. the blame cannot be placed totally on the evaluators 
but, to a certain degree, upon SACS for not properly instructing \ 

'4 

evaluators. This" is not to state that the evaluators are blameless, 

h 

for meticulous preparation including careful perusal of the materials 
fui-nished% SACS,' would have revealed the proper answer at ■ 
•which question sixteen was directed. Question sixteen Said^ "The 

* • •<».«' 

role of :hc evaluator is to react to and evaluate the library's self-^ 
study, not the library." Ten (12. 99 percent) of the respondents 
agreed strongly; five (.6. 49 per cent) slightly agreed an<^ two (2. 6 
per cent) had no opinion. The incriminating answers showed 
twenty-nine (37. 66 per cent) slightly disagreeing, thirty (38. 96 
^x^r cent) strongly disagreeing, and one (1.3 per cent) no.t responding 
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The view of SACS toward the visiting committee is revealed 
in Manual for tlie Institutional Self-Study Program of the Commission 
on Colleges . . . 

The visiting CGmmittee, as representatives of this 
Commission on Colleges, will evaluate the completeness 
and thoroughness of the self-st^dy and present outsiders' 
viewpoints concerning the findings reported in^th^ study. 
In this function committee ^s/embers aVe educa'tipnal 
consultants with a somewhat rr>ore objective approadh to 
the institution tha^ can be taken by those immediately 
involved. V 

An overwhelming majority of respondents agreed with question 
number seventeen: "The most important facet of the evaluative 
process is tha't it compeijs the library to consider the very reasons 
for its existence. Thus, the evaluative process will aid in bringing 
the library's iturix)ses clearly into line with the overall objectives 
of the institution of which it is a part. " Thirty-four (44. 16 per cent) 
strongly agreed; thirty -one (40. 26 per cent) slightly agreed; bnly 
one (1,3 per cent) had no opinion. In addition^ eight (10. 39 per cent) 
sUghtlv disagreed and thii-ee (3. 9 per cent) strongly disagreed. 



■'■Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. Manual for 
the Institutional Self-Study Program of the Commiaslon on Colleges . 
1972, p. 42. ; ■ . 
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The single comment was, "I don't believe this happens 
frequently. " The person wl^ made that comment obviously was in 
a minority. It is difficult to conceptualize a library that continues 
to exist over a long period of time if its purposes and goals are 
contrary to those of t|ie institution. A good aca:demic library's 
stujk- in-trade is a complete identification with its own institution. 
In fact, one important measuring device for an academic library 's 

:ellence is to determine how far its library resources and service 
go in support of the institution's objectives. A m.ajority of the ^ 
respondents clearly believed that the evaluative process aids 
in allowing the institution and the library to seek compatible goals. 

In response to question number eighteen, twelve (15. 58 
p^r cent) strongly agreed that "Other members of an evaluation 
team sometimes do not completely understand the library 
evaluator's point of view. Forty-two (54. 55 per cent) slightly 
agreed with the question; six (7 79 per cent) had no opinion; ten 
(12. 99 per cent) slightly disagreed and seven (9.09 per cent) 
strongly disagreed. , . ^ 

"Library evaluators, and other evaluators for that matter, 
Mre said to be poorly paid consultants" vyfts question number 
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nineteen: "Hie answers indicate that nineteen {24. 68 per ceui;) 
strongly agreed and eighteen (23. 36 per cent) slightly agreed. A 
rather large number, ^twenty (-25. 97 per cent;), voiced no opinion; 
six (7. 79 per cent) slightly disagreed and fourteen (18. 18 per cent), 
strongly disagreed. 

The two comments relating to question nineteen were: "I • * 
do not know if this is said, " and, "But this i; a function of a 
professional. " It would appear that the latter comment sums up 
the situation, for SACS suggests th^t evaluators are, i.: fact, 

. educational consultants and the honora,.rium is $50. 00. However, 
as will be proved later on in this study, the majority of evaluators 
think that the fee is unimportant. Even though one c?in be poorly 
compensated for his time in monetary gains, it does not negate 
his enthusiasm' for performing the assigned evaluation yisits. • 

The next question, number twenty, "A library evaluator . 
should be a member of each visiting evaluation team, " polled 
s^ome interesting responses. A surprisingly small number, 
twenty (25. 97 per cent) agreed strongly and eighteen (23.38 per cent) 

. slightly agreed. ' There were twenty (25. 97 per cent) who indicated 
that therhad no opinion. Six (7. 79 per cent) slightly disagree 
and' thirteen (16. 88 per cent) strongly disagreed. 
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The comments were: "Insofar as the total institution is 
concerned" and, "It depends. upon the size and nature of the 

institution. 'I = . ■ 

In established institutions it would be next to impossible to 
have a non-librarian to serve as the library evaluator. In 
newly emer^ng institutions it could be conceivable. However, 
even the youngest of institutions usually has a library. In fact, 
one of the first acts of the president of a new institution is to hire 
a librarian and to fashion^a library t»f sorts. A visiting team of 
evaluarors, therefore", at any ^tage of development of an 
institution, would encounter a library i of some kind. It is 
interesting to ponder who would function -in the capacity of librhry 
evaluator if" it were not a librarian. In answe-r to this, it. should 
be pointed out that many librarians have been called upon to 
evaluate other aspects of a university's program. Perhaps the 
rev?; rs<? could be true. 

" T'he last question of this sectionV" nuniber twenty -one was 
stated in the following manner: "Standard Six is, iii fact, 
unenforceable because it does not con^iin adequate, normative data 
to guide the libraYy evaluator. " C)nly ten (12. 99 per cent) of the 



i-cspondcnis,iigrccd st rongly with the statement while fuurteerii.r ' 
(18. 18 pci cent) agreed slightly with three (3. 9 per cent)' holding 
no opinion. TXventy (25. 97 per cent) slightly disagreed and thirty 
.(38.;?6 per cent) rc5s}x;ndents strongly disagreed. 

Or.ly one respondent chose to co'.niient about question 
number twenty -one, and he said, "But enforcement may not be 
..the chief benefit of evaluation. " : . ' 

Since as the responses to. question number nine indicate, , 
Standard Six is at best a point of departure for an evaij^tion that 

is based more in the individual evaluator's backgr^vina of . ^ 

)' ' ■ " ■ • , ■ 

experience and professional training than in the standards themselves 

it is not surprising to nQce that the majority, disagrees that lack , 

of normative data in^any way a hindrance to effective evaluations. 

Summary 

\ . ' • • 

• ■ t " r 

The evaluators' essential views are revealed by analyzing 
the responses genera b d by six specific questions in the above 
section. 'The six questions are listed below and the responses are 
illustrated in Tah 2 1 . . 

. (1) It is admirable that SACS relies on qualitative and 

individual approaches to a library evaluation tathisr.^ 
thanai\ approach based upon strict adherence to 
Standard Six. ^ . 
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(3) StanJafd Six attempts to cover all types of academic 
libraries/ private, 'public, denominational, junior 
colleges, commurer colleges, small, universities, 
and large universities. Standards should be 
written to take into account such obvious differences 
among such varied' institutional libraries. 

(6) Apparently, the process leading to accreditation is of 
inmiense benefit to the library of the institution 
concerned. , - 



(9) 
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la view ■ -'le fact tfhqft each individual library should 
be exami '..j or evaluated with an eye taward the 
parent institutidn's goals, purposes, curriculum 
and fa-'ulty, w.oald you agree that SACS's Standard 
Six is dt best p. point of'departure for an evaluation 
that is based more in the individual evaluator's ■> 
background of experience and professional training 
than In the standards then. selves. 



.'15) llie truly important work has been accomplished 
through the institution's self-study. 

(17) I'he most important facet of the evaluative process 
is that it compels the library to consider the very 
/ •• reasons for its oxistencQ. Thus the evaluative -process 
will aid in bringing the library's purposes clejrly 
into line with the overrll objectives of the institution 
of which it is a part. 
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By lookring at the proponde ; nncc of ansv^TU in Table I 
that fall into tiio "Strongly Agree" and "Slightly Agree" categories, 
it becomes evident that the evaluators are of cine mind relative 
to the sL\ questions. I'herefore, it is safe to make certain , 
assumptions regarding the respondents, ^ ■ 

Library evaluators think that rhey are left to their own 
devices and tischniques wlieruperforniing ev^JuatioVis. This viewpoint 

, is based on the fact§\tiyt SACS does not expect strict a^erence . 

. to Standard Six and that Standard Six cannot possibly be applied - 
equitably and effectively to all 600 plus libraries ot.its member 
institutions. Equipped with such narrow standards and fac^d with 
the task of measuring libraries of small junior colleges at: one / 
end of the spectrum and large university libraries at the opposite ; 
end, evaluators are forced to rely on tbeir own training and 
exp6rience,in performing evaluations. Standard Six merely serves 
as an authority for Evaluations and & point of departure for 
evaluators. ' • „ , ; ■ 

y ^ . ■ . . ■ - . . , 

" • Evaluators think that SACS should revise the standards, 
taking into account the obvious differences jiniong Hh-paries. 
Standard Six should contain pertain specific data that could be 
applied flexibly within certain categories* or classifications of 
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libraries, pne limiicd standard cannot, nor should it be expected 
to, serve adequately ^s,a niea^qring device to such a myriad of 
libraries. In effect, library evaluators are requesting that they be 
relef §^ed frorri the subjectivism" Inherent in such a program. Sucu 
ah important segment of a.n academic organization as the library 
should not be subjected unduly to human capticiousness. The 
more explicit the standard can be, the. better the chances of any 
oneMibrary in receiving a fair and impartial evaluation. Of ; 

' -1 

course, the ramifications to the parent institution are obvious. ' 
ITie Ubrary evaluators agree, with some reservations, ^ 

ihat it is possible to evaluate a library *a stiti and coUectibn wilhin 
a three day visit. Sever'arrespondents believe, however, that ^ 
the size of thg instltution's-library and the reMabllity of th'e library's 
stelf- study contribute greatly to the achieVernem of such a task. , 
.• Even though' eigHt respondehts commented that educational 
effectiveness could not be sepi^ated frpm operational 'efficiency, , 
the majority agreed that as library evaluators, they are more 
concerned with determining the educational effectiveness of a , , . 

' Ul?rary than the ($|e rational, efficiency:; 'Ilie SACSV Library Conrim 
on Revision of Standards, which formylated the current library' . , 
standards, thought th^t the most important evidence of'a libraty's ' • 



effectiveness is the nature and extent of use of the library by 
students and faculty., ., ■ -'* 

* The present standard- includes such requirements' as 

s- 2 • • • 

maintaining a certain number of open library hours, a library 
Jtommittee, seating capacity for one-fourth of the largest number 
■'of students on campus at any one time, etc^ Such requirements 
may <5ii m'^y not contribute to library effectiveness; they certainly ' 
do not/measure effectiveness. In view of the fact that the evaluators 
are ccpncem'ed with library effectiveness, perhaps SACS could 
cause to be constructed an instrument that wou^d permit a 
measurement of a library's educational effectiveness7*^Admittedly, 
it . would be extremely difficult to dev;se an "nstrument capa^ 
of measuring libtary efTectiVeness. *^ 

It is evident from' the responses that almost every evaluator 

is convi^iced that the self-study is of vital importance to the library. 

■ . • ' • . ■ " , ' ' , ' • , ■, ' . ' . 

Since the., self -study is, usually a labor of.^twelx^e months' or more 

- , ..-■!-> ■ ,. ■ . , ■ , ■ ■ V 

involving individuals from several , strata of the academic commur!Jty 
it is not likely that a/fw,o tO'three day evaluation can exce^ 
importance of the former, o Evaluator^ agree that a most important 
facet ot the self-sti^dy |s that 'the library is compelled to examine 
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its radson d'etre. TTus imrosncctjon allows the library to uiakc 

-py~\^ 

a validity check on the compatibility of it^ goals and purposes 

with those of the parent institution. • ^ 

* Most valuators think they were ill or moderately prepa;rpd 

for their initial evaluation visit. This was estabTished in the^ 

Background section of the study (sce^ Table 2), 



6* Do you know of any criteria/that must be- met in orderrto 
become an evaluator? Yes 15 , N o 62 . 

7.* How would yor describe ytJur thoughts on preparation for 
your very firtc, evaluation visit? I was ill prepared 13 , 
I was moderately prepare d 37 , I was well prepare"d r25 , 
I had excellent preparation '2 . - / 

' 0.** It wculd help an inexperienced evaluator to observe at 
I / least one ^evaluation before being assigned to a' yiwSiting 
I evaJu^uioa cornmittee. Strongly Agree 40 , Slightly ' ' 
Agree 21 , No (Opinion 4 , Slightly Qis agre es 7 , 

Strongly 'Disagre e '5 , ' \ ^ - 

^ ■ ■ 

* Backgr£)und 

**^General Information * ; ' 



^ Table 2^ - 

In the.^ame' section it was revealed that ev^luators do not kn^w of , 

.'1. ♦ 

any criteria that nriust^ be. fulfilled in order to become an ■evalua tar, 

■■ ■ w. > . ■ i , . ■ ■ , \ 

■' ■ . , • i . ■ • ■ ■ • ' 

Pursuing this further, it was found that the respondents felt, that 
if wouid be helpful if^ newly^selected evaluator- could observe an 



cvaliuuion visit before conduct iiH»: ()n6 hy himself, The prolKibiliiy 
of an cyaliiator's| hciiv^ the .^olc nicnibcr assigned to Standard 
Six is very gocxi since 84 per cent of the responding evaluatprs 
' indicated that they had worked alpne. ^ Also, the respondents 
' think tliat there is a need for better guidance from SACS, in the y 
form of quantitative guidelines, check list'and/or questionnaires. 
^Vhis conclusion regarding better guidance from SACS coincides 
with a previous conclusion that evalilators wish to be released 
from the subjectivism of the evaluations. 

However, the levaluators-do hot think that Standard Six is ^ 
unenforceable because it lacks normative guideline^. Oh the * * 
contrary, the ijihe rent /power wielded by ah evaluator dan cause . 

favorable administrative dction to he implemented, even 'though 

/ ■ . ' ■ . ■ ■ ' 

some recommendations are not based isolidly in Standard Six. 

• Unquestionably) - SACS does possess the clout to enforce;recom- 
mendations of an evaluator. \ 

• * . C)ne potential quantitative requirement that 4rew' strong 
support from the respondents wag the desire^ to include in the 
standards*a statefnent compelling institutions to girant full faculty , 
Status to librarians. Ttie failure to grant faculty status to librarians 
is a grbwitig problem, and SACS could perria:ps enforce such an 



• S2 ■ 

autocra-tic requirement. If this viere to happen it would place 
the -accrediting agency ip the position of acting as a bargaining 
agent. Such a position might not be acceptable to SACS. It 
would gain the symiTstthy and loyalty of librarians- but ni'ight 



. alienate the administrators of the institutions. ■ 

LibYary evaluators are unified in their negative reaction 
,to the. possibility of excluding the "Suggestion" category from ' 
^ the reports they file with SACS. Also, they agree that their 
• role as evaluatorsos to evaluate the library and the library's 
. yelf-study. They may be incorrect in thi^ assumpt^, however, 
since SACS interpret^ their role as* educational consultants who . 
Will fu'mish .an objective view of the s^lf-study. The„ inference 
here .is that SACS "has failed td cdmnrunicate its conception of 

/ the e valuator's. role to the evaluatore n the field. . ' • 
j The respondents slightly agree that their» viewpoints ar« 
=> not always swnderstood and accepted by other members of .the 
evaluation tc' m.' And, rather surprislrigly they do not think 
' that a. library evaluator should be a member of each evaluation 
team. ' , , • _ 



Gehei o. n formation 

, . ' - • " Section B 

» * « «• . • 

Section B, while still soliciting information of a general 

nature, h£\s been separated Because of the different types of 

ansAA^efs necessary to complete the questionnaire. In the first 
•I • 

section of the G.eneral Information segment, the respondent \vas 

r ' 

restricted solely to checking one of the five answers commonly 

f • . . . ,■ •■ <l 

found in the Likert scale and adding comments if. so desired. 
In Section B of the General Infornfiation segm.ent, the respondent - 
has a more varied choiqe .of -responses, including the insertion . 
of written answers' and comments. The separation of questions . 
requiring similar answers was done fW the convenience of the; 
respondent* ' = "' • ■ ,^ n 



" • Question number one in Section B was, "Would it be advisable 
for SACS to be more specific about the library ■committee?" 
Standard Six nc^ states in regard to the library' commJp:ee-, "There 



should be i proper academic conimittee concerned for the. library 

,;,V * • ■ »■ ' . - . 

which should include the librarian. " Twenty-six (33.77 per cent) 

fv- - ' . .. ^ . ^ . ■ « f \ 

recomnlended more specificity and fifty (64.94 per cent) thought 
that SACS was\spe2ific enough. Only one (1, 3 per cent) had no 



opinion rcgiirding tlie questiiMi. One respondent stated that 
"There is too much (.iiversity among institutions to be more 
specific. " Another said, "In fact all library committees should 
be either-abolished or made solely advisory. •" The final comment • 
was, "Advisory should" be written in, 

'Since the majority of library committees throughdut thfe 
country are advisory, question nurpber^one Was devised to 
determine if evaluators thought that any changes shQuld be made 
in the standard, ^ especially in regard to an advisory committee 
versus a policy making committee. Obviously a more specific 
statement concerning the library committee is not a great c^oncern 
to evaluators. , ' ' 

Question^umbfer tm asked, "Have you ever served on a 
visiting commitree that failed to accredit/rG-accredit an institution 
because of deficiencies in the library?" Fourteen (18. 18 per cent) 

s'aid they had; fifty-nine (76. 62 per cent) said they had not and 

, J ■■ 

four (5. 19. per cent) failed to respond. 

Act,uaHy th^ question should have read, "failed t6 recommend 

accreditStion/rp-accreditation, " as one respondent pointed out: 

' Th§ Visiting Committee, as yoa are doubtless aware, 
does not accredit or deny accreditation. It only 
r'ecommends either action to SACS, the appropriate 
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c<'nimittee wirhin which considers boih the ComnVittce's 
review of the self-study uid of its on~campus findings, 
and rlu-. original self-stu ly only if necessary. '"Hie > 
Visiting Committee is not as powerful as your' 
questions 'vould indicate--! am sure this is a matter 
of wordir,g by you, however. . 

' Of the fourteen responses, one added that .accreditation was 

only delayeU until the library deficiencies wer^ corrected. Thus, 

the institution was never without accreditation. 

A similar question was posed in number three cpncerning"^ . 

accreditation add re~accredit,ition. It askfed, "Have you ever 

served on a' visiting committee that failed to accredit/re-accredit 

an institution -for any reason?" > Twenty-one (27. 27 per cent) 

answered in the affirmative; thirty-nine (5"0.^5 per c&nt)'s^id 

they had not, .while fifteen (19. ,48 per cent) said they did not knovy, 

Two (2. 6 per cent) did not respond. : ^> 

In retrospect, the above IfUestions concerning accreditation 

were not suf ficiently ^tailed to.alloW any significant conclusions 
to be drawn from the responses. However, in view pf the fact 
that Standard Six is only one of nine eommoniy ap .)lied standards 
arid, in sotne instances, one of eleveij; applied standards, it would, • 
appear that perhaps/mOre institutions have their accreditation 
denied or witWeld for library deficiencies than for any other, reason. 
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In answering question number four regarding tho honDrariinn 
($50.00) paid to library" evaluators,, the majority,^ forty-one (53. 35 
per cent) stated that the- fee was unimportant; ten (12. 99 per cent) 
stated that the present fee should not be changed. There were 
twenty- six (33. 77 per cent) evaluators who thought that the fee 
should be increased. The suggested increases ranged from $75. OG 
to $450. 00; three respondents suggested $75. 00; sixteen, thought 
$\00. 00 woulcl be appropriate; five indicated the fee should be . 
$150. 00; pne evjjluator suggested '$250. 00 and one hoped for $450. 00. 

One of the respondents who stated that the. fee is' unimportant 
said, "Evaluation i* a professionailresponsibility. " Another 
'added that .he normally received $i00. 00 to $150. 00 per day for his 
services as a- consultant to libraries, but he was happy with the 
present fefe paid toy. SACS sir ce it represented at Jeast a token 
acknowledgement. There were not any respondents who thought 
that t^e fee . should be decrea&fed or eliminated. The conclusion-is ^ 
that most "evaluators do not expect any significant remuneration for 

^ . . . . . . . - ■ 

theit services.-. ^ , ' . - . 

Ii^addition to the honorarium, eyaluators receive reimbursement 
foV trp.vel, lodging and meals ■ SACS allows evaluators to utilize 
whatever mode'of transportation desirable and will pay up to the - . 
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limits of first class air travel. There is no limit, within reason, 

for nie^ls. . ~ 

■ " Question number five- -"Do you think that any new library 
standards would be more helpful if ihey w^ .ii to be written more 
from the viewpoint of the user?" --received the following replies. 
Thigcy (38. 9.6 per cent) evaluators said yes; thirty-one (40. 26 - 
per -cent) said f o, while fourteen (18a8 per cent) stated they had . 
no bpinion. ITiere'wc e two (2. 6 per cent) who failed to respond 

to this question. ' ^ ° 

Two succinct comments to question five were: "Ambiguous 
question" and "But not eltminac^ Othe*& V AuC-'-sr more expansive' 

' rcspbxident commeui d, "^is would be most interesting to pursue. 
I a\Ti afraid that the u^^r does not know what he wants until it is 
poiiited out by the librarian. , . ; • • ' 

. Tile final comm.ent stated that "All library evaluations -are 
in terms of clientele. l<^eallyn:hii: ' - ttue, for the ideal evaluation 
of ani'institution and therefore any of its components, including the 

; 1^1)1^1^, would be the valid measuremeji^bf the producj: of that 
insfi^tion, the student. • The data derived ft'orei such a measuj'ement, 
ho^Iver,. '^A'ould be 'meaningless 'until- ttiey wer^ juxtaflbsed with ' 
data from similar institutions. ., V '. " ' ■ ^ . 



If it were possible t© devise a measurin/ device 'thut would 

^ » • ' • ^ ■• 

serve as a valid, reliable evaluative tool ifi discern'ing the qualiw 

r . / ^ / 

of the (graduate, then evalujJtions would pose' less of a problem 
than they do.- If library eyaluat^j^/were abl6 to determine the ^ 
extent and nature of library use by the students, \f 'WOuld' not be 
unwarranted'to assume that the result would be a measurement 'of 
educational effectivenes;;. At rhis time, however, it appeairs that 
the academic library profession has only the crudest ideas concerning 
the quantity and quality of reading afccomplished by^ its clientele. 
If the "profession had more precise^ measures of the reading habits 
of college s'tudents it would enable accrediting agencies such as 
SACiS not only to measure the effectiveness of the library but the 

(I ^ 

vitality of the entire instructional program as well/ 

Therefore, if standards were to be written f^om a viewpoint 
compatible to and in sympathy with the users, '^they just might 
provide a base for a whole new concept of standards. Since . 
libraries are service oriented organizatioi^p, it would, behoove 
them to become mWe knowledgeable of their patrons. However, 
the respondents were about equally divide4 in their decisions as* 
to whether user- oriented standards would be helpful. 



In aiiHwcring qiiCHtioii mmiber six, tWc fCBpi/nding cvnliiiUors 



were about eaually divided. Question six asked, "Should sACS ... 
'introdiic'e some quantitative standards into Standard Six?" Thirtl-fi 
{45. 45 per cent) said yes; thirty-two (41. 56 per cent) said no; eight 

(10. 39 per cent) had no'opinion, and two (2. 6 per -cent) did not 

. .. . ./ 

respond. . ^ 

One respondent comme/ited: 

, E valuator s may use quantitative standards now as 
comparative tools foir making judgements. Example: , 
the library collection is bblpw the minimurii number 
of volumes as recommended by the A'LA. standards 
for colleges' of cOmpatable size. 

Others commented that Quantitative standards *Vould,be good 

■ «» 

for some institutions, bad for others" and that implementation 
cduld only be done "with extreme caui?ibri. " Another said that 
quantitative standards should, not be included because '"standard^ 
are not quantitatively, perfected. " . 

The final gomment warned-about not learning from i)ast 
mistakes when, he said, "We ouglit to avoid rigidity^ we have been' 
through that. Quantitative staiidaitis could be helpful only if they^^^ 
■were flexible. '"; Obviously' this -comment was referring to the fact 
that SACS, like "other acGi*edi|:ing'Hgenci,es,' once had a 'r^id set of 



criteria to apply to institutions* seeking accreditation, in the 

■ ' ° > ■ ■'' ' " ■ ' '. ■■ ' . ' • " ' ■ '. 

case of the library, inflexible Quantitative standards caused a 

crippling ccnformity for severaVdecades. 6tand^iljcji,'^which • 

unyieldingly demanded that a library possess a fii^^ number of 

books and even- sup^plied a bibliography of such t^cK^'s deteriorated 

to a required buying list. Libraries would buy the books, needed " 

to rnj^t the standards regardless of their educatidnal needs. 

Later it was decided that^p erhaps the qua-lity of the library'^ - 

holding was more important than merfely 'possespig a=finite 

number.of titles., ■ , ' ' "^-1- 

Of those whQ oppose re- introduction of quantitative standards, 
the most widely-healrd arpmeijts are that it has been tried in the 
Ipjist and it does not t^ke into account the institution's individual ity. 
Evidently the evailuators responding to the question are not convinced 

one way or the other. . - ^ ; 

Question number seven asked, "E)o you find the information 

supplied by SACS helpful in library evaluations?" A majority of ' _ 
^^ixty-four (83. 12 per cent) answered yes; «ight (10. ^ per cent) ' 
said no, and five (6. 49 per cent) had no opinion, ' . ^ 

Apparently most evaluators are satisfied with very little, 
information because as. one respondent commented; "All the evaluator 
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gets from SACS is a cqoy of the standards. " Actually SACS scnds^ 
each evaluator a copy of the standards, a copy of the a,elf- study 
^ manual, a trayel voucher for claiming ej^penses,, .the- names and 
schools of other visiting evaluators, anci a mimeographed- sheet 
explaining what is expected of an e'valuator. "While such information 
may be helpful to d first-time evaluator, it is of dubious assistance 
'to experienced -evaluatprs sinc6 the ..same informa,tion is supplied 
for each visit.- Perhaps, as a way" of explanation, the respondents , 
'were confusing fche^mate^rial received from SACS and the material - 

received from the host institution. The latter usually consists of^ 

■ (f . ^ • ' ' ' ' . ■ ■ ' . \ 

a copy ofTtie-^elf- study, a copy of the fadylty handbook, a college or 
unive'tsity catalog and other material directly relevant to the ho^t 
institution. This material undoubtedly is of immense benefit to 
the evaluators,- while the material received from SACS pales in 

V 

comparison. , 

FortjMihree (55. 84 per cent) answered in the affirmatiVie to- 

question eight, which asked, "Have you ever be§n reguested to • 

evaluate any other aspect of an. institution while serving as the 

\ I ■ -■ ' ^ . 

library evaluator?" Thirty-three (42, 86 per cent) -said no and one " 

(1. ^ per cent) did nofrespcnid. ^ ^. : t 

. 100 , X 
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A- fe^ub- section of the above questioi? reqiiested th6 ;respondents . 
. to identify., the ^rqa in which they performed the additional evaluation. 
The following is a list pi such^ areas. If, more than one evaluator 
, iiafi performed evaluations in similar areks, the total number 
" appeslrs in parentheses.- . An "illustration" is 'a segmenrbf a ' . 

. "staidard. " . •'- ' - ' 

I Alumni, Illustratioh Eight of STANDARD T,WO, . Organization,. - 
and Administr£fl.ion = . . . ■ .. .. . 



and Administreflion 
Audio- Visual Department (2) 
• Bookstore ' . \. . 

Commerce Ctepartm?nt 
Computer .Usage ^\ ' 

' Curriculum, Illustration Two of STANDARD THREE, " 
' Educational Program " '. ' . ■ 

Educational Program, STANDARD THREE ' , , ; 

*t English Department . 

r . ' . . 

Extra-class . Aotivitie$, Illustration Three of STANDARD 
: SEVENi Student Developme^^^ry ices -(2) . 

Faculty, STANDARD TV^O -(6) ■ ' . 

■ - . ■ ■ " > ' ■ ■ ■, ' ■« - _ ' 

}, Faculty Organization, Illustration Two of STANDARD FIVE, 
, Facultiy' • , ' /- . ,\ / - ' 

Graduate Program, STANDARD TEN/^ . ' \^ 

Instruction, lilustrstion Three of STANDARD THREE, 
* . Educational Program . 



••4* 
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I .ibrary Science Department (2) . , 

Organization and yyiministratioli, STANDARD TWO, (2) ^ 
* Physical Education i:)epartment 

Physical Blan.t, STANDARD EIGHT (5) 

piantFacilities, Existing, and Expansion of, Illustrations 

One and 'T^^'0• of STANDARD EIGHT, Physical Plant (2) . 

L'urpose, STANDARD ONE (3) ' ^ 
' Special Activities, STANDARD. NINE (3)> . . 
. Student Development Services, STANDARD SEVEN (5) \ .~ 

> - * * 

There is a total of ele ven standards each "of which covers a , 

distinct and separate c^spect /Sf an institution of higher education. . ^ 

• • , ' ■ •' ' • . 

These eleven standards are:?- ^ . v , 

■ » * ■ ' ■ < i , . ' • ' . ..... , 

* -STANDARD ONE, Purp««e .(of the institution)' - 

STANDARD TWO, Organization and Admin-istration 

STANDARD THREE, Educational Program ' 

STANDARD'EOUR, Financial Resource,s 

STANDA-RD FIV^,- Faculty • • 

^ ■ - ■ ■ , ■ ■ / 

STANDARD SIX, Library - v. / , 

' STANDARD SEVEN, Student Development Services 

^The Southern Association -of Colleges and Schools^. ' Standards 
of the College .Delegate Assemljly , Atlanta, Georgia- Southern — 
Association of Collegi3S and Schools, \972. . 



' STANDARD EIGHT, Physical Plant 
STANDARD NINE, Special Activities 
STANDARD TEN, Graduate Program 
STANDARD ELEVEN, Research 

'The first nine standards • are usually applied to junior and , ^ 
senior colleges, and, of course. Standards Ten and Eleven are 
applied only' to universities and/or institutions engaged in research. 
Of the eleven ^standards, respondents have performed evaluations 
within nme of them. Standard Four, Financial Resources, is 
traditionally assigiied to Business Managers, Auditors, Vice 
Presidents in. Charge of Finance, etc. , and no evaluator responding 

has served in this area. • • <■ . » 

Standard Eleven, Research, is customarily limited to layge 
' institutions and SACS normally' sends the largest groups of 
evaluators to such institutions. Therefore, there are in all 
probability,, more experienced members of those teams who could. 

• . ■ ■ . * 

perform more effective evaluations of Research Programs than 
Hh^irl 'i, o. li! idditloij, Uic.coiuplcAity anu tiize of liBiaries.ot 
large institutions probably preclude tha library eya,luatoi» from 
performing in" two areas. 



(3onsequ(mtly, -library evalLiai;ors have performed evaluations , 
in nine of the areas covered by the -standards, the exceptions being 
Standard Four, Financial Resources, .and'Standard Eleven, Research. 
The respondents have served either as the sole committee member- 
or as a committee ^membe'r, as sig;ned to one specific aspect or 
illustration. In addition, they have been requested, to evaluate 
. specific entities sueh as individual instructional departments, 
bookstores,, and computer usagel • *" ' . 

Section B of question- eight asked tHe forty -three respondents, 
"Do you think your qualifications enabled you to make an efficient 
and effective. evaluation of this additional assignment?" Of the 
total 'Of forty-thfee, twenty-nine (67. 44 per cent) said they were 
qualified and fourteen (32. 56 per cent) said they were not. 

The only comment was, "I have always felt free to exprdss 
my opinion abotJt any aspect of the college and am personally 
interested in the degree to vljiich the facultv nn - ^ -ipnies i. 
faculty governance. " The comment was not directly connected! ' 
since the question asked if SAC^ had ever assigned the respon,(3ent 
to another standard, and whethe,r the: respondent was qualified to 
"make an efficient and effective evaluation. ' . 



The most signifiraiit finding as revealed by question 
number eight 'is that apprpximately.a third (32. 56 per cent) of 
the evaluatoi<;s who perform other evaluations do not believe that 
,they are qualified to do iso.^^ Surely, the Institutions undergoing 
evaluations would not Appreciate having any facets of their 
•organiziitions evaluated by one who does not tliink he possesses 
adequate evaluative qualifications. Certai;ily SACS shuuld 
implement more rigorous .screening of its evaluators in order 
^to prevent the dilution of the accrediting process which is so 

Vitally important to colleges and imiv^ersities, . 

^ ' , . » • . ■ ' • 

The jfvinth question was a five part question that asked: 
"Do ^ou visit the library at night; (1) To observe library use, 
(2) To interview library users, (3) To ^determine if the lighting i5 
,1 u \ f-iv tS pbserve • ' ilabiUty of personnel and (5) ^jever 

•■ ' • , ' ■ 1 

V i.sit til'-: iilM-ary at night. . 

Sixty-one visit the lib^arv at night to observe the extent of 
us'Sby the academic community. Thirty-seven interviev*;' tl|ie . 



patrons: 'thirty -eight use this 6pporfuniJ:y to determine if the ' 
lighting is adequate and forty observe the availability (^library 
^personnel. Ten never visit the library at night. 



■ In addition to reasons mentioned above,: one', respondent 
said that he .would' '-'Check noise Jeveis, obsejrvp area around the 
library and diecW^afety features. !' Two of the ten who s{^id that 
they never visit the. library at night gave the folW^ing reasons: - ^ 
•'No time to do so, and "Lack^of time.dlie to -committee meetings. " 

Questionjiumber ten asked, "FX) you have your own ch'eck" 
list "of items to observe during an evalti^ion?;' SLxty-one (79. 22, ■ 

* 'V ' V . ■ ■ 

per cent) of the evaluators said they ^lid have; fourteen (18. 18 
per cent) said j,hey di<l.not, a'nd two (2. 6 per cent) djd not respond. • 

In a similar vein question number eleven qutisried" the . 
evaluators with, '"i>D you haveryour own list of questions to asK ^ 
inr^'rviewees?".: Sixty-th , o (?i..-82 per-cent) di^ have rit-, own ' 
. h: '4 questions and tlurtecu (16: 88 per cent) did not rely upon 
a list of questions. One (I. 3 "per ceijt) t'alied to respond to the . 

question. - , *- " • , ^ 

Evidently, .library evaluators have .acred in a rather resourceful 
manner in the ifs^jority ofc/ses and devised a check list and a 
questionnairie. The fact that so many respondents have 'd^med 
it necessary to' fashion their own check lists and questionnaires 
can only IfMd one to conclude thaT'this was done 8|)eclficaily to 
fulfill a definii;e need. It would be interesting tc. pool these -self-made 



. check lists, and questionnaires witlia view toward consolidating ^ 
„ the most popular and' useful items into a "universal" list. ..Perhaps 
it would -b(^ appropriate for SACS to obtain input from library ^ 
evaluators relative to check liats and questionnaires". Jhis ^ 
information could serve a useful' purpose when SACS begirts the » 
revision of the library -standards. - " • " ' ■ 

rCbncefmhg'the revision of the library*standards,''-question. 
twelve asked the respondents, "Are you aware that SACS ^s now 
initiated a loug-termfstudy to revise its library standard?" 
Thirty-two (41. 56 per cent) said they we*e aware of this; forty- 
four (57. 14 per, cent) said they wer^ not, and thete was one (l."3 
per cent) who made no, response. 

Returning'ta^heck lists and questionnaire^,^ questipn number 
thirteen stated, "A^heck list or questioiinajre,prepared by SACS 
would be helpful as an evaluative tool.' " Again, as in questions ^ 
ten and eleven, a clear majority, fifty-seven (74. OS. per cent). 



ans\vered yes; nine <il. 69 per cent) ^"id no; ten (12. 99 per cent)" 
voiced nQ opinion and one (1. 3. per cent) did not respond. " . 

. In analyzing the responses 'I0 questions ten, elevl-en and 
thirteen (see Table 3 )f it is obvious that (1) check lista and -qu^estioji 
naires are used extensively by the.'library evaluators) (2) these 



documents' are produced indiyidually to satisfy an ujifulfillecl 
need, and (3) thg respondents think that similar documents ^ 
prepared by SACS« woifd be helpful as evaluative tools. ^ 



— ■ ■ — — ' ~ [ 

10. Do you have your own check list of items to observe during 
an evaluation? Yes 61 , N o 14' , No response ■ 2 . ^ 

xC'do you have your own list of questions to ask interviewees? 
• Yes 63 , . No 13 No respons e I . . . 



13. A check list or questionnaire prepared by SAGS would be 
helpful as an evaluative tool. Yes 57 , No 9 
• . No opinion 10 , No response 1' . . , 



, . ^ * . Table 3. ■ . - ' 

Question number fourteen asked, ;il-iow do you determine the • 
adequacy of the library collection?" Standard ^ix states, ; 'The book., 
and periodical-sollection should, by quality, size and nature, support 
and stimulate the entire educational program. " The evaluators 
were given five statements that could be phecked which would^^ 
indicate the frequency of the techniques . utilized to determine . . 
collection adequacy, , These Statements were: . 

(1) Make extensive checks of the. collection against ^ 
'standard biWiographies, (2) Interview library staff, 
faculty and sti^dents "to ascertain, their succes.s or 

' . ■ /■ loa . .. .. , • 
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! failure in finding the materialsjjeeded by them. 

' (3) Spot check titles against fibUographies ^ 
4 Compare the numerical total of the collection 
with some quantitative standard gueh as given 
by H. E. W. , L. A. . or the Clapp/Jordan 
. SrmuVi. and (5) As.^e that-lHhe collection 
^ were inadequate and unable to ' support, and ^ 

stimulate the^ entire educational program it .. , 

would so state in the library self- study. , 

• Thirteen of the respondents make extensive checks of -the 
collection against standard bibliographies. Seventy -one interview 
library staff.' faculty and students to ascertaih their succes. pr, 
failure in finding the nmtef ials needed by them. Forty -seven ■ i 
sp^t check titles agaiiist.bibliographies. Fifty-three evaluators 
compare the nuri^eIica,l total of the collection with some quantitative 
standard such as given by H. E. W. , A. L. A. , or the Clapp/Jprdan 
formula. Finally, twelv. assume that if the collection ,Nvere 
•'inadequate and Unable to "support and stimulate the entire educational 
program, -''it would so state in the library self-study. . ' 

^' Le\4 the comments was,^ "1 do not assume .... not 
"naivcTsense. 1 request the faculty members on the committee to • ^ 
. review collections." Another comment was. "Hopefully the self ^ ^ 
" study would reflect this information. ". The final comment stated. 

-l check the shelf list in some areas in which I have some eX^nise. 



in a 



/ 

/ 



: . " ■■ ' , ' / 

' Ui suninuiry, the evaluatoi: determines the adccKia'cy.of'the 

■ - • /' * 

collection by interviewing library staff, faculty p^d students . , 

* / ' ' ■ 

primarily. The second most frequently util^ed determinmg factor > 

is the comparison of the numerical tpmyof the collection against 

some published quantitative standajj^f The third determinant is 

y ' 

to compare a sampling of/title^gainst bibliographies. « ^ 

. "Has SACS ever requested you to generate fee^dback for the 
purpdse of' improving e\^ative techniques?"" was question number 
fifteen. ' Of the severtfy- seven respondents, fifteen (19. 48 per cent) 
'answere'd that they had been requested to generate feedback while 
sixly-one (79. 22 per c6nt) said they had not. One (1. 3 per c'ent) ,^ * 
failed to respond.^/ » ^ ' ' 

A sub-question to question fifteen asked,. "If anaj\'er to above 
,was yes, did you cooperate and submit any input?" -No one answered 

this qijestion. > . ^ , • • . 

' Queried about '\vhetiier they apprise the host library director 

• ■ * 

' of their finding^ before leaving, the evaluators responded to question 

• • " ' W ' ' ' 

dumber sixteen with fifty-three (68. 83 per cent) replying in.the 

« . 

affirmative. " Twenty -three (29.87 per cent) said they did not'atnd 

>' 

one (1.3 per cent) did««ot respond to the question. 

• \ 
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• One evaluator stated that he appris'ed the libraVy director 
of any findings only :'As directed by the committee chairman. " ; 
Another Said he apprised the director "In general terms only and 
do not indicn ' .estions .or i^ommendations. " Another comment 



was; 



If specific areas- of concern to the librarian have 
•beeridentified ana answers to these .problems have ( . 

been elicited from appropriate -administrative staff 
. members^ this information is passed on to the 

• librarian. "'The librarian is also generally included 
- in the group invited to participate i.n the final reportmg 

conference with the Visitation Committee. However, . 

. the librarian, is not apprised of the Comniittee 's findings 
which are,recommendatiohs,for SACS only, and are ^ 

* confidential. • • . 

" I respoTid^nt wajn&in his comment that this is "Not the job 
of the evaluator. " X similar comment was, "(jril/ in ft general way, 
onbt'.the. team chairman can ^ak fpr the evaluators. However, 
these two particular commentkiors may be a* little confused. SACS 
doe/require official (Comments given to the press to .b^ made by 
the co'mmittee chairnln with members of the ihstitution's adminis- 
' tration , present. At r|f6 time are., the Chairman and the committee 
members free to speak to the questldn of the institution's accreditjition 
status. At a'ny rate, with fifty^three of the seventy-seven Respondents 
informing the directors of their fincMngs, it is safe to assume that ' . 
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SACS has not directed the evaluators to do otherwise. 

, Question seventeen stated, "Feedback frofn SACS would help 
you to 4Terform evaluations more effectfively and efficiently. " 
Fifty -seven (74. 03 per cehtj answered yes; five (6; 49 per cent) 
said no, and fourteen (18. 18 per cent) voiced no opinion. One 
(1. 3 tfer cent) failed'to respond; 

When as^-e<J,, "Have you ever received anyi feedbacK; 
firom SACS relative to'your reports?" five (6'. 49 per cent) said 
that they Kad, JDut si^ty-nina (89. 61 per cent-) replied that they ^ 
had^ot. Three (3. 9 per cent) made _no response to the question. 
The respondents who answered in the affirmative were asked, to 
indicate if the feedback from SACS had been helpful, non-helpfuj/- 
positive, negative, constructive, official and/or informal. Only 
one of the five replied w\his l^uestion and his answer was that, 
the feedback. had -been in an informal conversation with a SACS's 
officer. 

In responding to question number nineteen- - "Have you ever ^ 
attempted to a\d a library to gain favorable administrative/-^ 
consideration for a long-ne*glected item through your influence as 
a library evaluatoT?" -- sixty-two <80. 52 per cent) «/ the respondent 
stated they had done this. Five (6. 49 per cent) 'said they had not; 

■ • • •■ ' 112 ' . 
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• ■■ <^ ■ . : ■ * . 

seven (9. 09 p&r cent) did not know whether they had or not' and 
th-ree'(3. 9 per cent) did not respond. 4 " ^ 

Two brief comments wer/: "Anibiguous question, " and 
"This constitutes a recomniendation 'generally. ", The third p^jrson 
to comment was suspicious of the meaning of the question. He ; 
said: . 

' The iJbne of the question implies iiuproper use,, ol - 
influence oi: unethical conduct. « This, of course, 
•. an evaluator should avoid. However, where a library ; 
*■ «• is' understaffed, or under budgeted, it is the responsi- 

Mlity of the e validator to state the situation' honestli^ ' . 
• and tactfully, and recommend/' changes. and itriproyefnent^;. 

Of course, the researcher did not intend to imply that by 

aiding a libra r^f the evaluator would be gUilty of imprbjjjer .use o^ 

influence' or unethical conduct. Rather, the implied meaning of ' 

question pineteen was to discern i^ evaluators were kindly disposesi 

• i , >' ' " ^ -• 

'toward tlJe host library or unfriendly and aggressive. The sixty-two 

affirmative answers confirm that evaluators are, f or th0 most par;, 

'^syrnpathetic to the plights of the liljraries undergoing the visitation. 

Question number twenty asked,; "Have you ever -xeceived any 

training from SACS on proper evaltiative techiviques and/dr report 

writing?" Only thirteen evaluators replied to this ^question. Ten 

respondents had had SACS- sponsored training in both evaluative' 
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teGhhiques- and report wrifing, And three hkd had training .^ly m 
evariiative4echniques. One, respondent commented that h^ had ■ 



/'"Assisted with both in Atlanta several y^ars ago. " ; 
Whien asked, "Have yoli been invited tp.^^^^^ 
SACS 's revision of the library standards?" only eight replied in 
. the affirmative. Significants, sixt| -eight (88.^ 



skid they had not been, asked io\'piaiticipate. One evaluator (1. 3 

per cent) failed to make a response. When asked, "Would you 

participate if asked?" seventy (90, 01 per cent) answered yes; thfee ' 

(3; 9.per cent) said no; one (1. 3 p^r cent) "said he did not kiiow if |he 

would participate br not, and there were three 0. 9 per cent) who 

-, did not' respond; " ^ ■ ■ - 

^i-:-...- - ■ - ■ . ■■■■■ ■/ ' * 

^'^ ' As an aid to focusing upon the giiestips aM^^t^^ I 

. relative "to communications between SACS^^^^^^^^ 

• questions and answers are groiipedjii Table 4. 

\t i3 clearly indicated in Table 4 that thfe llbifary evaluators r. 

arfd SACS are not communicating with each other, v The comriitinication 

link between- the evaluators and SACS is, at best, tenuous. With 

' sfch a vast amount *of l^tioyledge about Valuations residing in one 

group of people; it is pUzzling why SACS h3(s never availed itself . 
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t)^f-aucli,lcspeMaBy_^ince tlie evalmtors are perfectly willing 
to share their experiences and opiRioris. ♦ . 



15 Has SACS ever requested you' to gene-rate feedbacK 
: fov the purpose of improving evaluative technlxiues/ 
Yfes 15 , " No_6l__, No respons e 1 . 

" l? f^^edtmck from SACS would help you to pJ^rform 
• evaluations more effectively and efficiently. 

fes 57 No. 5: , No>pinie n 14 _ , ' 
^ No respons e 1 . ' ' 

18- We you ever received any feedback from S^CS ' 
' . relative to your report?? Yes 5 \ , . No__69_, 
No response .3 . ' ; ' 

21 ' iHave you ever been invited'to supply ^any.mput Mto ■ 
'^ACS^is reyimon of -the mrary standards? Yes_8^, 
N o 68'; , No respons e -1 ;r ^ - 

Would you participate if asked? Yes 70 , No 3_, 
Do not know 'l , No response 3 . 



* Tabile 4 » 



• ■ . ■■ ■ 

' ' ^Evident'ly SACS is. under th© impression that it does not 
need-any input from thl people who are actually e^feciiting the 
; evaluations. . On the other hand, tlie .ev^luators feel that SAt^S 
, could help themlnd the member institutions if it would only : 



gerierate some' sort; of feedback. , ' •. 

S^gnifieantly, question twenty- one received more . ^ 
comments than any dther.single question-in the entire questionnaire., 
whfen it asked, ""What recommendations would you suggest, that 
in your opinionv would help'improve library eyaluatio^^ 
the library evaluators'dre conc^rrnod nbf:>ut the standards w'-ch 
they^apply and ha ve given the matter much thought as is refflected ^. 

'. ' ■ ■ ■ ■ . ' . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■,■ ^ -N -. ^ 

jin their commentsv ' ^ ■ ■ ^ 

The comments offered are; • • . • . . 

' Revise the questloilnaire form now being use^^^^^ :^ V 

candidacy and initial accreditation. • ^ ' 

Revise the staridard so that it will be^applicable to ' - 
" V 1 .Learning Res'<*urce Cente ^ _ • 

S^^dia as weH the traditi6na:i lijir^^ , ; ^ 

Since ^n e valuator geneirally^f^^^^ ' 
as listed- in Standard Six, thfe ' 'Manual for. the . ■ 

" , • Preparation U the Institutippal Self-Study" should 
. provide guidelines for these same nto illustrations, , 
, in the same or^er. r " . 

. I would strpss 'allowance for individual difference^^^^^^^^^ " 
and als o the place of other nearby collections ili . -ij- 
the evaluation. ' — - . 

' One generaUzfeid standard cannot be equally applicable 
to all types cif jbdst " 
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In addition to the college catalog and stattis report, 
provide the evaluator with current annual reports, 
or statistical reports (Federal, 'State or local) 
-compiled- by^theulihrariajiprioxJ6Jhe^.^a^^^^ 

Visitation. ' . - . ' , 

We need a statement about professional growth of 
librarians, i.e. , ati mdance wo-' hop.., 
i.isiiLi ' ui-seu Vict; training and lurther study 
iur advanced degrees. 

W^eef standard questionnaires that can be used 
for faculty and student evaluatibns of library 
services. The^e instruments could be- designed 
so that flexibility can be incorporated. 

We"nee4 to obtain feedback fjfom the librarians 
to ascertain' if .qfiiantitative guidelines ar^ needed 
and if 'qualitative check lists; e. g. , ''sug|ested , 
bibliographies a re neces s a f y . A s it s tands noy/ , 
the. standards are flexible so that the library can 
meet its nefeds according to the purposes 6f its 

institution. •. . , 





Begin with what we h?iV6. Tliey are not too^tlad. 
Work from there -in 'areas that need revision.. 

„« . * * • 

. . '^Q. * . . 

^ .'.'.» . J • t 

■ I . « \ ;■ < ■ 

I am not particularly proud of my first efforts 
. with.^9 experience of* training. Fortunately., it 
wa§ a good institution and I feel I did no heirni. 
After the ^tiantar training sessiqn in which l 
particippTted later, and my own institution's self- 
study, l .feel much more certain of my evaluative . 
abilities r \ 
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I^velop different sets of standards for different 
tyixjs (oi: sizes):of libraries; tip-date the illustrative 
jireas to take care^r)f. newer library contems-- 
* 'management, automated activities, audio^ visual ; ' . 

materials and services, etc. Eliminate illustration 
one; the vo\\\\\q :o-' ' »■ s no longer ttenig 
.nibl:.,iiea, and usin- is virtually impossible rayway, 
or was, unless one had loads c»f time . in which to do 
the calGulations. ' More emphasis should be put, too, ^ 
' onjgoals and objectives, . and on services per; se. , ^ 

I 'think the main weakness- in tfie "feAtJS's evaluation - . ^ 
■ proceduve i% lack of trainihg f<?r the team members. ^ 
The result of using both experienced and ,:ine?cperiencd.d • • 
neoBle,* and ones Vho netrer get feedback. excfept by 
. being invited to serve again^ is a wild variation of : _ - , - 

reports. A "hard" team* -or one with a "hard chairman, 
will make an institution ipok pretty bad, while the ^ame 

inkitution could have shown up-very^ well A^ith . easy ^ 
team. J' ve been on both mds. - \ 

, At "least one vFsit as an apprentice kagmber of the team 
''would help. Guidelines, w cheek llsts^^^^^^ 

- aid The Manual for the-Self-Study, could sgrye thjs ^ 

: burpose if it were written tc? coincide with the 

lllultf ations ins i ead o f b eing-6r-^mged-qwte--djffft reh tL^^ 

1 sukgest,* too, that ojftly team members sh9uld be . • 

' ^ selSted Uo have had experience 4h thei^r own institution s 

* . self -study. • „ 

- I recommend tSt the self-Study compile g^^^^^^ 
statistics that could be. used not for comparison to 
other libraries, but in estimating the library s -own ; 

• effectiveness, "user satisfaction, and' success rate. 

ln\hl up^:oming revision of the library standards/ instead of 
allowing a few librarians to enter, the ideciuion making process 
concerning standards it seems entirely appropriate to gather the 
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maximum input possible from the maximum-amount of evaluators 
p,' ,ihie. i ^CS f wiUin:-. listen, the librarians arc eager 



to" speak. / ' 

SuiV)niary ' . - ^ 

The data produced by this study, .'though not exhaustive, 
'suggests that mo.re institutions have their accreditation 4^ied or. ' 
withheld because of library deficiencies -than for, any other. reason. 

^ The respondents are-satisfied with the current honorarium / 
($50, 00) that is now being p^d foY their services. A few would 
like to see'^it ■increase* in varying amounts, but no one thought 
*'that it should be- decr^dbl^ or eliminated. 

^ A slight majoriV of the rest^hdents thought that the 



standards should not be written from the viewpoint of the user. If 
"library standards were to be written from a viewpoint compatible 
to aftd in sympathy with'the Jusers, tljey just.might .be able tp 
provide abaseforatotally new'doncept of standards. Since • j 
libraries.are service-oriented organizations, it would behoove 
them to be^ome.more 'knowledgeable a-bout their patron!. 

Library evaluators are divided as to whether SACS should ^ 
Introduce quantitative Standards into •Sj'andard Six, A/slight • 



:y U< A favor of the addition of quantitative jtandiivds Of 
those v.hoippo?ire-introductionbt quantitative- standards, the ' ' 

most »ldeiy-lievd argumems-are that lt haa been'tried ln the ^ ■ , 
past and they.do not take into acccmnt the institution's individuality, 
■ Howeve^, 'it Is doubtful if the same mistakes y;ould be r^ated. ; 
New quantitative standSrds would probably Be written in ranges ; 
'of'percehtai?s by classes of libraries or parent Wstitutions ^ 
.rather than 6ne standar^beinglnflexlblr ap'pUefflo-aU libraries. : , 
A'large majority clothe respondents be;iev,es ti,at the material 
supplied by.SACB is heip«l m their library evaluations^ ^Howeveri 
the material received riom SAcfconsists of a copy of the' stands^. 
a .copj:;f.thes,|W-study,manual, a travel voucher _for claiming/ / , ' 
expenses! the names an J the schoolsrepr^sehted by. other members 
' of the*valuating.team. 'and a mirneosraphed sheet explataing «hat - 
^expected otap evaluator. .WhUe-sucb lnformatlon may be helpful 
, to a first-tim'e^valuatbr. iUs of dubious askance to experienced 
' ■ evaluators since the=a-me materlal'is supplieaV succeeJlag 

visit.- Perha'ps.by way of explanai^the4-espondents.were 
...■confusing thi. material received {r6m"fhe bost fnsfltutlon. This 
' m^erlal. undoubtecily; is Sf -Imrnen^^^ benefit to the evaluators, 
• '^hJle-tHe"mat«ialreceWed.fro^^ ' 



Forty-three of the seventy -six eva-luators responding 
stated that they had bBen^called upon 'to evaljiiate segments', of an 
instltutibn other^han the library. They had evaluated programs/ 
or parts of programs, in all ^andards,- except .Standard Four, 
Fii^ncial Resources ajid Standard Eleven, Research, lii addition . 
they were called upon to evaluate individual department's of 
instructior and in one case, ^e bopkstore. The evaluaiors have 
jserved as the sole Committee member; hence they automatically -' 
be^me the' chairman of that committee, or as a committee o . 
member assigned tp^ohe specific asj)ect or illustration. r 
-■ Of the forty -three evaluators wh<^served on other standards, ; 
fourteen said that they were'not qualified to eyalua-te these additional 
assignments effectively, 'with ap^proximately a thifd (32,.56 pef cent) 
of the evaluators performing. evaluations' in fields 711 which they ,; 
feel no competence, SACS should not assign ■librarians to additionarl 
standards. Surely, the institution und^rgoifig evaluation would feel . 
some apprehepsiveness about havingNah^evaluator-assigrieda 
segment^its program who by his own admission, feels ungmlififid 
t6 evaluate it. If SACS insists u{5on librarians being assigned -other' v. 
tasks, it should implement a rigorous screening of its library' " _ 
e\faluatprs to prevent a ^member institution from bein^ efv^luated 



in pait by an ineffective e'Valuator. > . ^ \ 

Library evaluators visit the library at nighft primarily to . 

*■ . ^ ■: - • . • • , • • • ■ 

observe the extent of use by the academic community. In ^order 

of decreasing frequency the visits are made to determine the)! 

.. ■ , ^ . --^ \ -I^' " 

. availability of library personnel, to determine if the lighting. is 

■ " • ^ ' ■ ' " . /-^ ' " . . * . 

adequate arii^ to interview'' the, patrons. ' ; ' 

Evidently, libi;ary evaluators 'have acted in a rather ^-'^ 

resourceful, manner, in the md|pirij|f of cases and have devised 

individual chet^-k lists arid c^estiGTiha^^^^^^ 

respondents have deemedVi^ to WsMo,h their ov/ri check , 

"lists and questionnaires can o°hly lead one to conqlude that this was 
.done spi^cifically ro fulfiUa defiiiife n^ed. It would tje, interesting to 

pool tliese self-made check lists and questionH^ir^^^^^ 

toward consplidating the most popular items ito*a "Jiiniv^tsfaT^^^ : 

Perhaps it would behoove SACS w obtain input »f rem' lib • 
' evaluators : illative to che^fk lists and qiiestiOT^^ ! This ii^griih^^ 

could^ serve a useful purpose when SACS revises the library;; m; ; V ^ 
.standards. • • ' ' V \, 

By grouping and analyzing three key questions (s^e Tabl^ 3). 

it is obvious that (1) check lists and questionnaires* are used "\ 

extensively by the library evaluatojrs; (2) these documents^re • . ' 
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prod/iced ividividually to satisfy an unfulfilled need, ixxjA (3) the 
i es'pondentB think that if SACS would produce simila/ documents, 
tl^ey would 6e helpful as an evaluative tool. /- , ^ 

/ ^ In oTder to determine the adequacy of collections, library 

i ■ / 

/evaluators employ three techniques more frequently than others. - 
In-order of decreasing frequency they are: (1) interviewing ■ 
library staff, faculty and students to ascertaiii their success or 
failure iDp^inding the materials needed by thJm, (2) com'paring „ 
the numerical total of the collection with soilic; qukntitative standard 
siach as H. E, W. , A. L. A. or the Cla'pp/JorJan formula, and 
(3) spot checking titles iir the card cata^log gainst bibliographies. 
A 'distinct minority assumes that the collection is adequate: if ho , 
•mention is made of its inadequacy in the self- study. ' , 

A comparison of the responses elicited by question -four A 
the General Information section and the responses garnered by. 
question nineteen' iathe Genefal Information, Section B portion. 

-isinade in Table 5.. 

The conclusion ba^ed upon Table 5 is that libraries benefit 
troth undergoing- ev^ions' by members of the library profession. 
Obviously the library ^valuators. aire sympathetic wit!)- the plights 
' '-and frustrations of the host library staff and often take steps to . 

• •1.23 \ . ' 



remedy certain situations through their authority ds SACS 
representatives. Tliis ixjrhaps subverts the purposes of SACS 
but within the "Wide latitude that evaluators range, it is 
permissible. ; 



4. * A library evaluator often acts as a catalyst to speed 
up a segment of the host library's program by using 
the "leverage inherent in the authority of the accrediting 
agency. Strongly agre e 42 , Slightly agre e 27 , 
No opinion . 2 , Slightly disagre e 3 , , 
^Strongly disagre e 0 , No^respons e 3 . ' 

19. Have you ever attemptec/to aid'a library to gain 
. favorable administrative consideration for a long- 
neglected item throi)gh your influence as a library 
evaluator? Yes 62 1, No 5. , Do not kno w 7 , ^ 



No 'response 3 - . | 
♦General Information Section 



Table 5. 



Reports 



/ 



i 



In the Reports, section, library eva^Iuator^ v;ere asked to 
make a choice as to how they would report a situation encountered 
on an evaluation visit. The specific request was: "Assuming 
that you would encounter the conditions listed below, .would you 



as a library cvaluntor: (1) incUiJe n statciiKMU closci-ibiii;; Hk- 
cGnditiori in the text of your report but with no specific suggestion 
or recommendation, (2) include the >oiidition in the category of 
Suggestions,yt3) include the condition in the category of Recom- 
mendations, or (4) not report.it at all?, ^ 

It should be noted that a recommefidation compels the 
institution to implement the recommendation or explain 
satisfactorily the reasons' why it canriot be implemented. A 
- sugg-estion is merely intended to be helpful advice; it requires no ' 
" acGon from the institution. The inclusion of a specific situatiop in 
the text of th.e report is taittamount to merely describing the 
condition. Naturally, if a condition is not reported at all, it has 

been ignored. . / 

, Whil9 the Reports section doe^s riot reflect an actual evaluation 
environment, the conditions contained therein are actual segments • 
of reports submitted to SACS by its evaluators. Since these, 
condition/are actual cases, and have been included >in reports, there 
are, of course, no instanqes when a correct answer would have : V 
. 'been '•(4) not" report it at all. " Naturally this could, not have been - 
• revealed to the respondents sinde it would have narrowed the choice 
of options that are normally available to them in actual evaluations. . 
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*rhe analysi'S will be accomplished in the following manner. 
The responses will be analyzed and displayed in the order they 

I • ' • • 

appeared in the questionnaire. The numerical tptal and the per- 
centage total will be given; these totals represent the answers 
received from the total population responding. Then, in order to . 
determine if any differences exist amon^ the different evaluators, , - 
the evaluators vyill be separated and grouped by types of libraries 
evaluated. , There will be' four groups and they will be designated 

as follows: ' ' ' 

(1) LU wilVrepresent'those evaluators who have 
primarily evaluated libraries of large'^univers4ties; 

(2) * . SU will represent those eValuators .who have 

primarily evaluated libraries of small universities; 

(3) FY will represent those evaluators who have 
primarily evaluated libraries pf four year colleges; 

(%) JC will represent those evaluators who have ' 
. i primarily evaluated libraries of junior colleges. 

Because of the wide disparity in the total numbers of 
evaluators 'within each group, the comparisons of responses will be 
displayed in percentages only. , . . 

At. the end of th$ Reports section there will be a summary 
of tabulations "displayed in tables ^long with cross -comparisons of- 
responses by groups. . , - 



'Table 6' ' : ^ 
Summary of Responses to Question 1 ■ ^ 



(1) The library ctoection,.iB your-opinion, is not sufficient to support the infomiatioiial 
needs of the institution, ■ ' '. ' ■ ■ \ 



TOTAL EESPONDEN;iSr ' 
TEXT SUGGESTION RECOMMENDATION NOT AT ALL ^ NA/N|.. TfflAL 
5 3 'v. ■ 'Wf \^ . ■ ' ' ■■ 



TEXT SUGGESTION RECOMMENDATION NOT AT ALL NA/NR TOTAL 



LU 

su ■ ' ini ' 7.2)5 ' ■ ' 

EY-, 6.8%' ■■ 4.5% ,' ■ 88.« 



90% 



100| 



00 




. , ' Table? ■ ^ 
Summary of Responses to 'Question 2 



^(2) Librarians are paid, sigiiificailtlyiower than teaching faculty with the 'same rank. 



V 



ihRIC">; 



I 



TOTAL RESPONDENTS A 



V 



su 



7.2% • I 



Wm^rM.:^.^.?':-.\-'-^\. ^i-,*.,,. V,; , ' 



H 



■ TExf suggestion ' RECOMJ^ENDATIQN NOT AT ALL M/NR TOTAL' 
3 : .26 ... 3 ,' 77. V_ 

RESPONDENTS GROUPED BY TYPES OF LIBERIES EVALUATED 
; ■ . TEXT > SUGGESTION "RECOMMENDATION NOT AT ALL ''■.NA/NR . TOTAL 



. " " ' Table 8 
Summary^of ResponsW to Jjuestion 3 



(3) Tk collection is not lested by checking it against biWiograpMes, 

TOTAL RESPONDENTS 



TEXT SpESTlON RECOMMENDATIQ)) NOTATALL NA/NR TOTAL ^ 



149% ■ 45.45% ■35,.06% im ■ . 




■ TEXT SUGGESTION BFimMMENDATION NOT AT AtL NA/NR , TOTAL 

LU 11.1% 

,s'u 

EY 6.8% ■ 



u.1%. ' 








50%: . 

* 


■■' , 28; 6% . ', 


21,4% 


'lOOfo 


54.5% ■ 


29.6% 


9.1%,., 


,100% 



H 

I.., 



^ ' ' ' Table"9 

.1 ■ ' 
Summary of^egponses to Question 4 




(4\ The library idministption cotitinues to hire prdfession'al librarians without regard to 
• ; wiiether they graduated from an A. L. A. accredited4ibrary school or not. 



. ■ ^ TOTAL RESPONDENTS ' ' 

TEXT SUGGESTION RECOMMENDATION NOT AT ALL NA/NR ' TOTAL 

13 30 ' 21 '< ' ■ 13 . ' 
16.88% ''38,96%' 27,27% 16,881- • llfo. 



RESPDNDENTSGROUPED IiYTYfeS OF LIBRARIES EVALUATED 

TEXT SUGGESTION RECOMMENDATION' ■ NOT AT ALL " NA/NR TOTAL 

LU - 111% ' , ■ ■33.3% ' ' ll.li ■ • ItXf. 

SU' 14.3%' ,35,7% , -28.6% ' 2L4% ' -100% 

n 18.2% "45.5%. ■ 25%; ' lL4% . i 



■ ^ ■ ' Table 10 ' 

Summary of Responses to Qu'estion 5. , 



(5) Tlie library director is not a mfimber of the Graduate Council ^ " ,. *NA 



; • , ' ' TOTAL RESPONDENTS , „ ' ^ - 

..' mr SUGGESTION' RteOMMENDATlQN NOT AT ALL NA/r^R TOT'AL 

12 . 29, ■ ' . 21- 4 ■ 

, ■ . 15,58%,,, 37,% ■29,87% , ; ' ,5,19% 11; 69%- m 

RESPONDENTS GROUPED BY TYPES OF IJRAR IES EVALU ATED . . ; 

• . TEXT. SUGGESTION' RECOMMENDATtON NOT AT ALL NA/NR TOTAL 

,LU 22,'2i:' .'33,3% ' ■,'44,4%-'; ' ' , ' ;'; ^ M' 

SU.'' 21,4% , : 57,1% , ' ' ' 21,.4% ; . " / ' M 

FY ' 11,4% 3U%' ' '^4,11' ■ i.5% , 13.C M 



to 



. . Table U 

S.immary of Responses .to Question 6 



(6) Communications among tk librarians are not sufficient duejb irregular and widely 
spaced staff meetings: ■ ' 



TOTAL RESPONDENTS ' 



TEXT 



SUGGESTION RECOMMENDATION NOT AT ALL NA/NP TOTAL'. 



16 I 43. *■ 14 ' ■ -H 77 
20,7ft'' 55,84% • ■ 18.18% 5,19% \ , 100% 

RESPONDENTS. GROUPED BY TYPES OF LIBRARIES EVALUATED 



TEXT SUGGESTION RECOMMENDATION NOtATALL NA/NR TOTAL 



LU 11. 1,^ 77J% ■ 11.1% ■ ■ . ' , • 1 
•SU 14*; .57. ir • 14% •• - ■ 100% 



FY 18,2%' 59.1% ' 18.2% . 4, 



'0 



i'^ 40% . 20% ■ 20% m ■ 1 

ERIC • \ 



Mill- 



Summary of Responses to Question? 




mm 



t 



TablelS 
Stimmary of Responses to 



staff time- 



/ 



use. 



TOTAL RESPONDENTS 



TEXT SUGGESTION RECOMMENDATION NOTAT.ALL .NA/NR TOTAL 



12 

-15.88% . 



21 



4 



3*» . '77- 
3.90%': 100% 



'•m SUGGESTION REcteNDATlON NOT AT ALL NA/NR rfOT^^L 



LU' 

su 

FY 
IC 



22.2% 44. 4% 



22,2% 



21.4% 



15.9% 34,1% 



201 



v 



•43,2% ,6,8%** 1(10%; 



■60% 



100% 



.•■•.""•i^'i'fflr 

.'.■.Vv.'.,'^^'>^i 



10 

C/i 



..' ■ ^■ ■'■.yi.fiji 

.•.^'■■•.:.f.;:.::r'^,jrtS 

■.■■'v'',^1 




sto 



su 

FY 



,1 RJC 



01 



7 



TOTAL EESPONDENTS ' 



TEXT suggestion' RECOMMENDATION ' NOT AT ALL NA/NR' TOTAL 



f . " ,,2L , 
il.69fo 27.27% 



11 
53.25% 



.3 ■ 

m 



77 



RESPONDENTS CROyPEDBYTYF 



lEXr SUGGEsflGN V RECOMMElfflATIiSl NPTA NA/NR .TOTAL 



/o 



42.9% 

47.8%'^; 



■ ■9 

2L' 



6.8% 



i-ii 

0^- 



■ ■■■■ 



»... . ■ •./■'vViJm 



Table 15 



■OSI^libraryota^m^ 

is'''""" 

insignificaninunibS^m^ 



remaining open duriiigbours o ' i " """^K 
" • '■' ' TOTAL RESro^ 

• TEXT SUGGESlioN RECOMMENDATION NOTATALL NA/NR '.'TOTAL 

v24 . ■ 15' ' '24 ^ . ■ 1? • n ; 77 

,3117% , 19,48% ■31.17% . ■ 16,88% UOt , 180% . 



H 



I I ■ 




TEXT .SUGGESTION RECOMMEHDATION NOT AT ALL -^NA/NR ■ TOTAL 

ai 21,4% • 14.3% ' r 35.7% .7.1%^* 100% 

FY; ' 40.1% 22.7% . 22,7% 13,6% • ' 100%. 

JG '20% ■ iO% :' ' , ' ' 7t ' , ■ ■100% 



i- '■'■0 ( 

KERIC 



■ (U) The library does not ^representation on the Curriculum Development Committee,; 
' that would enable it to anticipate and meet instriictional andiese^^^^^ **NR ■ 

■■ ■ ' . , ■ ■ , ' , 'v. ' 

■ ■ *' ' V. . . . ' ' . ■ 

t 

* ■ ■ 

■ ■■ ' • . ♦ 

( ■ , • ■ ' . 

.' ''■ , ■ ^O TALl^ESPON DENTS; - ■ '., 

■ • / . . : 

, TEXT - SUGGESnON ■RECQMMENDA'IQN NOT AT ALL NA/NR TOTAL 

. •: ^ 3r 38 M-, : 1** 77 

■ 7.79% 40.26^ • 49.35% . 1,30% 1.30% 100% 

■ , RESPONDENTS GROIPEb BY TYPES OP LMARIES EVALUATED ' 
' : 'text ■StlGOESTlON 'RECOMMENDATlil ?tQT ATADL %/NR TOTAL 

SU ; '7.2% 57. ll ■. ■ :35,'7%- ■ ' " , , : Wo'^ 

FY 6.8% ,'29.5% 61.4% . , ■ 2.3%'' , lOOfo., 

JC 20% . 30% , ■ 50% ,100% 



|eric. 



. . , . . ' -Table 17 
. .' . /Nummary of Resps^s to Question U 



(12) The jajor ijortions of thmjority of the library departmentattud^^^^ allocations are 
' consiientlf returned to tdf: libraryV6 " , : ; 



■ 

■.V' 



; ■ ■ , • • • TOfflKEMDENTS . / 
TEXT SUGGESTION RECOMMENDATION NOT AT ALL M/NR' .' TOTAL ' 

■10,39% Wo -18.05% ■ ' 3,90% : • ■ , 100% , 



TED 



TEXT' SUGGESTION -REGOMMENDATlbN NOT AT ALL HA/NB TOTAL 



LU' <11.1%.. 11% ■■• " 33,3% ■■■^ 

SU' ' ■ ' 42.9%' 57,1% ' , . ' : ' 100%' 
FV nA% 25% 5M%. ■• 0% ' ' ' .'1 

IC • 20% ■ 70% , 10% , ; . V 



/ 

I 



to 



t 

i 



Table 18 

Summary of Responses to Question 13 



(13) Tlie Faculty Library Committee is a policy making body which utilizes the library 
director to implement its decisiona. ' ' > 



NR 



TOTAL RESPONDENTS 



.TEXT SUGCES'llON RECOMMENDATION . NOTAT ALL M/NR TOTAL , 
6,49% IW8% . m ^-^^I ,2-«)% « 



• TEXT SUGGESTION . RECOMMENDATION NOTAT^LL NA/NR,- TOTAL 

lU^ ILIX ■ Mij'. 55,6% , ■ ^' : 

SU . ■ . 2\A% . 7.27o , . W0%, 

FY 9.1% 6,8% , 72,7%" . 9,1% ■ 2. 3%** ,100% 

. '50% ■ ,40% ' . ■ * . 10% ^ iOO%' 



Table 19 

Summary of Responses to'Question 14 

(H) Instructional departments, for the most part, are inactive in recommending library 
materials for purchase. 

I I' 
' , ■ V ; ' 

:\ TOTAL RESPQNPENTS 

1T;XT SUGGESllON RECOMMENDATION NOT AT ALL NA/NR TOTAL 

f 

9 35 29 4 ■ 77 ^ 

11.69% 45,45% 37,66% ' 5,19%, • 100% 

I 

RESP0NDEN15 GHOUPHD BY TYPES OF- LIBRARIES EVALUATED - ^ 

TEXT SUGGESTION RECOMMENDATION NOT AT ALL" NA/NR TOTAL 

LU 22.2% 22. 2% 55,6% ^ 100% ^ 

SU, ■ 64,3% 14,3% 21.4% 100% 

Py 11.4% 40,9% ' 45,5% , 2.7% ' 100% ' 

]C ■ 20% 60% 20% : ^ ^ 100% 



Table' 20 



/ Suniniary of Responses to Question 15 

(ii^ri^i-r-fr gifW^^^ r'"Ti i"''*'rt'wrrinrtt « 



(15) The library falls below the A. L, A. standard of receiving a minimum of of the 
total Educational and General budget. ' ■ 

. . ' ^' . - ' 
■ ' • • . TOTAL RESPONPENTS ; 

' " ' TEXT SUGGESTION, RECOMMENDATION NOT AT ALL NA/N| TOTAL 
' 9 , . 20 45 ■ ' ,3 ■ 77 



, 58,44% ■ 3,90% ^ Iw/o 



■ . .TEXT SUGGESTION RECOMMENDATION NOT AT ALL NA/NR 'TOTAL 

LU 11.1% , 55,6%' ■ 33.3%: ' ^ ' 

SIJ 21:4% • 28.6% '^2.9% ■ 7,2%^ 1 

FY ., 6,8% 22,7% • 68,1% ' .2:3%,, I 

|C-' 20% 10% . M%,. '■,./M' , ' • 1 



'0 



'0 



Table 21 

Summary of Responses to Question 16 



'(16) No systeihatic weeding has taken place within the past ten years, 



TOTAL RESPONDENTS 



' TEXT SUGGESTION RECOMMENDATION NOT AT ALL NA/NR TOTAL' 

, . 9 ; 29 33 ' ' 6 ' ' ■ 77 ' 

U,65% 37,i66% ■ 42,86% ■ ' 7.79% 



55,6% 


n.i%- 


■ 100% 


28.6% 


H.3%' 

f 


100% 




' 6,8%. : 


■ , - Wo 



. . RfePQNDEN TS GROUPED BY TYPES OF LIBRARIES EVALUATED • ' 

. . . ■ . ' , . • r ' . 4 

TEXT SUGGESTION RECOMMENDATION NOTATALL llA/NR TOTAL 
LU 33,3% 

SU 113% ■ 42,9% 

FY W,""Wr ''^ "^0 . ■ ; ■ ■.153 



. Table 22., ^ ' 
• Summary of Responses lo Question 17 

The total numder of volumes does not match the number suggested by the Clapp/Jordan 
. formula for an institution of its size and rurriculum. 

s 

■ .V, 

■ TOTAL RESPONDENTS 
TEXT SUGGESTION RECOMMENDATION NOT AT ALL NA/NR TOTAL 

15- • 1,9 27 ' , 16 ' 77 

■ 19.48% 24,68% 35.06% ■ ■ ' 20.78% ^ 100% 

^ RESPONDENTS GROUPED BY TYPES OF LIBRARIES EVALUATED 



4 . 

1 


TEXT SUGGESTION RECiOMMENDATION . NOT AT ALL NA/NR eTOTAL 


LU. 


22.2% " 22.2% 


33.3% 


.22.2%. ■ n 




'2L4% 35.7% 


, ' 21,4% 


^' 214% . ■ 100% 


FY ; 


119% ' '25% ; 


43,2% ' 


15.9% 100% 




4 ■ 


' 20%, , 

i 1 


40%- ■ 100% 
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The Summary of Responses on SACS Reports (see Table 23) 

\ 

is divided into four categories, LU, SU, FY and JC. Within each 
of these four categories the responses will be divided between, 
those that agreed or disagreed with the original reports submitted 
to SACS. The totals within each ci^'sgory represent the nuniber 
of respondents multiplied by the total number of questions! mmus 
the "no responses. " LU had nine respondents; SU had fourteen 
respondents; FY had forty- four respondents and JC had ten. 
Therefore,' LU (9) X number of questions {I7)i 153 minus one 
"no response" equals 152. • 

•Summary of Responses on SACS Reports ) 



LU . . - FY ^ 

Agree 67 (44. 1%V ^ Agree '298 (40. 5%) 

Disagree 85 (55.9%) : Disagree 437 (59.5%) 

Total' 152 (1P0%) 735 (100%) 

■ , SU • ' _ 12 ■ , • 

Agree 81 (3.4. 2%) ^ Agree 53 . (32.1%) 

Disagree 156 . (65.^8 %) Disagree 112 .(67. 9%) 

Total 237" (100^)' Total 165 (100%) 
Median Agreement 37. 7% 



Table 23 



It is evident from Table 23 that the responses from the 
LU group most nearly ajpproxlmate ,those of the original Teports ' 
contained in the questionnaire. However, as a gr6up they failed 
to agree less than fifty per cent of the time with a total of 
44. 1 per cent. Th§ FY group agreed with the original reports 
in 40. 5 per cent of the instances; SU agreed 34. 2 -per cent of the ^ 
time and the JC group agreed in less than a third of the instances 
with a total of 3.2. 1 per cent. • - 

' It is apparent that the respondents who have primarily 
evaluated large university libraries tend to have selected more . 
"correct'' answers than those of the three other groups. However, 
there is no "correct" answer in an absolute sense 'because the 
conditions that appeared in the questionnaire were reported by the ^ 
respondents themselves initially. Since there are few quantitative 
guidelines that will allow a definite reaction t^ a condition bj/ an 
evaluaror, the correct answers are, in a large number of instances, 
vefy subjective in nature.' . ' \ , 

In an attempt to explore further the degree of uniformity in. 
the reports of eva'luators it was decided to compare the responses 
ia the Reports section to those made most frequently by the 
respondents In other words, each cqndition was analyzed not -by 



those who agreed or disagreed with the original reports, but by the 
reaction of the majority of responses to a condition. For example, ^ - 
maybe only twenty- five respondents agreed with a particular " . 
reaction made in the original reports, whereas a majority of 
perhaps thirty-nine agreed on some other selection.. Therefore, 
the responses were re-tabulated completely. In the cases where 
the majority of the respondents agreed on a-reaction that.was 
contrary to the original reports; the majority opinion was tabulated , 
in lieu of the "correct" answer.. These results are shown in Table 24. 

Summary of Responses on the Maj^^ity QpinipQ; , 



LU ■ , " EL 

'Agree 67 (44,1%)- A^ree 3.94 (53.6%) 

L:)isaRre e 85 (55.9%) Disagree 341 (46.4%) 

Total 152 ^100%) ' Total 735 (100%) *- 



su_ . ■ ' — ) ic 

Agree' -112 (47.3%) Agree 78 (47 .-3%) 

' Disagree 125 (52.7%) Disagree 87 (52.7%) 

Total 237 (100%) Total, 165 (100%) 

Median of Agreement 47. 4% 



Table 24 
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? On the average the respondent's answers agreed- with 
those of the origiiial repbits in only 37. 7 per cent (see Tabije 23). . 

' of the instances. On the other 'hand, there was an average of 
agreement in 47.4'pefcent (see Table 24) of the cases when the 

, majority opinion was tabulated. This could Indicate that the 
responses to the SACS's report are not ygdicative of how the 
majority of evalyatdrs would respond to sL, similar situation. As 

Htias been stated earlier, there is a large amount of subjectivism 
inherent in the current accrediting process in regard to libraries. 
Such subjectivism probably accounts for the fact that in non^. of 
• the two tabulations did the average response agreement exceed 
50 per cent. Within the. individual groups, LU remained at 
exactly th,e same level in both cases, 44. 1 per cent agreement. 
The other groups, SU, FY, and JC improved their agreement 
percentage dramatically. ^ The SU group went from 34. 2 per cent 
agreement "with the ^K'^^ report to 47. 3 per cent agreement when 
compared to the majority opinion. . This represented an increase 
of 13. 1 'per. cent for the SU grpiip. The TFY group went from 
40. 5 per cent agreement to 53. 6 per cent, an increase of 16. 1. 
per cent. The largest increase of agreement was attained by the. 

» JC group; the increase was from 32. 1 -pir cent to 47. 3 per "cent, 
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a difference of 15, 2 per cent. 

. The respondents agree more among ihemselves than with 

the evaluators who made the actual reports, to SACS. Proceeding 

pne step further, it was determined to extract from the Reports 

section conditions that are in direct violation to Standard Six. 

These conditions were numbers three, ten and sixteen. 

Condition number three stated, "The collection is not 

tested by checking it against bibliographies. " Standard Six states, 

lii Illustration 6, Collections: "The collections should be frequently 

" ' ■ ' ..... ■* 

tested against recent bibliographies and other standard guides. "1" 

Condition ten stated: 

The library of a commuter college is not open 60 ^ 
hours per week,' but, experience has ahown that 
the heaviest use of the Ubrar/ is from 8 A. M. to 
• 5 P. M. , Monday ^ Friday, and Saturday from 
10 A. M. . to 4 P. M. With no students living on 
campus and with an- insignificant number returning 
at night, the libtaiaf staff feels that they are giving 
quality service during hours that it is needed instead 
of ^diminishing the quality of service by remaining 
open during hours' of little- or no use. • 

Standard Six- in Illustration. 8, Hours Open, states:^ "Two 

arid four year colleges should remain opein for service a miriirrhim 

2 

of sixty hours^ per week, and \iniversities eighty hours per week. " 



■^Tlie Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, Standards 
of the College 'L>3 legate Assembly : Atlanta, 1972, p. 1?» 

hhkl , p. 15 



• * • , 

Finally, cojicHtfon sixteen stated, "No systematic weeding' 

has taken place within th'^ past ten years. " Again, Standard Six 

in Illustration 6, Collections, states, "Continuous weeding. should ' 

be followed, with the advice of faculty concerned. "■'■ 

: Thus, in three distinct instances there were conditions 

that revealed unquestioned violations of some aspect of Standard 

Six: Yet, only in one group (LU, see Table 25) did the majority 

' of respondents' agree with the original SACS's reports in all three - 
cases to report i?hese violations as recommendations. In another 

'group (JC) the majorii.y of respondents ag with the original 
report on condition ten only. In gro; Su and FY there was no 
significant number that'agreed with the original' reports. 

In the analysis of the answers of the majority of the 
respondents without regard to a "correct" answer (see Table 26) 
there was still no evidence that there was any agreement upon what 
constituted a violation and thereby drew a recommendation. But, 
the LU group responded positively, with a majority of Respondents 
agreeing that conditions ten and sixteen required a recommendation. 
In the FY group the majority of respondents agreed only on condition 
three to require a recommendation: The SU group came close, but 

^The Southern Arsociation of Colleges and Schools, 
Standards of the CoUegp IJolegate Assembly : Atlanta, 197C, p. 15. 

16G 
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had only a 5() per cent agreement on condition three; it took a 
minimum of 51 per cent to GX)nstitute a majority. As before in 
the comparison v^ith the original reports, the fC group agreed 
only on condition ten. ' ' , 



AGREEMENT AND DISAGREEMENT WITH tHE SACS REPORTS 
■ ON CONDITIONS THREE.' TEN AND SIXTEEN 







#3 


#10 


# 16 


LU 


Agree 


7 (77.8%)' 


S (55.6%) 


5 (55.6%)- 




FDisagree 


*2 (22. 2%) 


4 


(44.4%) 


4 (44.4%) * 




* Total 


9 (100%) 


9 


(100%) 


9 (100%) " 


su 


Agret3 


4 ' (28. 6%) 


2 


(15.4%) 


> 

4 (28. 6%) 




Disagree 


10 (71.4%) 


11 


(84. 6%) 


10 (71.4%) 




Total 


14 (100%) 


13 


(100%) ^ 


14 (100%) 


FY 


Agree 


13 (29.5%) 


10 


(22.7%) 


20 (45.5%) 




Disagree 


31 (70.5%) 


34 


(77. 3%) 


24 (54.5%) 




Total 


44 (100%) 


44 


(100%) 


44 (100%) . 




Agree 


3^ (30%) 


7 


1 

(70%) 


^ 4 (40%) 




Disagree 


7 (70%) 


' 3 


(30%). 


6 (60%y ^ 




Total 


10 .(100%) 


' 10 


(100%) 


10 (100%) 



TabTc 25 

. 16V 
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» Ac;i<nriMRNT ^m iusaguetiMRnt 

wmi THE MA] OIUTY OPINION - 

ON c:oNimQNS three. I'en and sixturn 





• 


# 3 


■ 

# 10 


# 16 ■. , 


LU 


Agree 


1 


(11.1%) 


5 (55.6%) 


5 (55.6%) 




Disagree 


8 


(88.9%;. 


• 4 (44.4%) 


4 (44 » 4%) ' 




Total 


9 


(100%). 


9 (100%) 


9 (100%) 


SU 


Agree 


7 


(50%) 


2 (15.4%) 


4 (28.6%) - 




Disagree 


7 


(50%) • 


11 (84.6%) • 


10 (71.4%) 




Total 


14 


(100%) 


13 (100%) 


14 (100%) 


FY 


Agree 


24 


(54.5%) 


10 (^2.7%) 


-20 (45.5%) 




Disagree 


20 


(45. 5%) 


OA mn ricffs 
6^ (//, oYo) ■ 






Total ' 


44 


(100%) 


44 (100%) » 


44 (100%) 


'JC AgrcoT 


3 


(30%) 


7 (70%) 


4 (40%) 




Disagree 


7 


(70%) 


3 (30%) 


6 (60%) 




Total 


10 


(100%) 


10 (100%) . 


10 (;oo%) 



Table 26 



After tabulating, comparing and cross -comparing the . 
data generated by the Ueports section, there is no evidence 
ro suggest that there la any uniformity among evaluf'tors in their 

'168 ' . ' 
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treatment of conditions encountered, on evaluation As, including 
violations of Stanr'.ard Six. - 

While it is conceivable that a library evaluator in an 
actual evaluation environment for a number of reasons ranging 
from sympathy with the host library's program to a personal 
belief that, contrary to the standards, he may ignore or reduce to a 
more insignifioant level certain findings. However,' such should 
not be the case regarding inripersonal conditions found in a secc*on 
of a questionnaire. ^ Thus, if a respondent is, 4n fact, aware that' 
a contjliti'^'- in violation of the standard, there is no compelling 
reason for him^not to indicate this in a questionnaire, unless he 
is not aware of the content of Standard Six, 

' • There are two conclusions concerning Reports. The first 
conclusion is that most evaluators cannot Ljree on how to categori; 
conditions encountered in" evaluations. The second conclusion is 
that, with the possible exception of evaluf>tors of large university 

* 

libraries (LU), the remaining evaluators are unable to recognize 

♦ ' .' 

blatant violations of Standard Six. 
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Techniques 

It is not surprising, to find that so many first -time " 
evaluators eonsidered themselves ill or moderately prepared 

for, their initial evaluations since there 'is no literature available 

that describes the mechanics of an evaluation. Nor does SACS 

provide its. first-time evaluators with any more literature 

than it provides its veteran evc'.luators. Therefore, it was 

decided. that a part of the overall study be given over to gathering, 

and hopefully, disseminating at a later time, a list of techniques 

commonly utilized by library evaluators in the Southern 

Association accrediting region. , 

This segment of the questionnaire devoted to techniques 

will not result in an, exhaustive study. One ap^refit weakness in 
this check list questionnaire, as is the case of all check list 
.qOcstionnairQs, iy that the researcher is burdened with originating 
alinost all the possible techniques that will be placed in the survey. 
Since there was Dttle material in the literature concerning 
evaluative tpohniques of library evaluators, the evaluators them- 
selves/ obvious sources of Information, were asked in bonvenient 
personal conferences what techniques tl\ey usQfi most friSquently. 

* 

170 
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The literature^ did reveal a study done by^pelfan.d^ in another 
a4preditirig region in 1958. From these t^o sources.and personal 
observations of the researcher, a list of fifty -four techniques 

hnally emerged. ' ^ 

It is recognized that there are over 600 institutions of 

higher education that comprise the totai memb*?rship of SACS's 
Commission on Colleges. Still it was determined that there 
should be somc*significant Universality among the evaluative 
techniques employed even in such a varied range, of the institutions' 
libraries. Certainly there should exist some basic techniques 
which would have equal, applicability over the entire institutional 
specfrum. If this is triie, the vast amoun^ of knowledge felative 
to techniques residing with-individuals dispersed over an eleven - 
state geographical area shQuld be pooled and shared" with others. 

The Techniques section will be analyzed in the following 
manner.. The respondents were requested to answer by indicating 
whether they had utilized a technique (1) Regularly, (2)'Occasionally 
or (3) Never. The responses to each technique inquired about will 
^ be displayed in a table depicting the percentage of responses in 

• * . •*■ 1. ^ ' 

_ ' . * 

^Morris A. Gelfand. ^Techniques* of library evaluatdrs 
in the Middle States Association, " College and Research Libraries, 
. . XI^, (July, 1968), 305-320. " 



each category of answers, Within each category of answers 
there will be a further breakdown mdicating whether the respondent 
had primarily evaluated libi-aries of large universities , small 
universities, four year -colleges or junior cplleges. The desig- 
nations for these groups will be respectively (LU), (SU), (FY) . 
and OC). The responses will be displayed in percentages beqause . 
pf the wide disparity among the total -nuniber in each group. The 
responsfes. to cenain techniques have been grouped according to 
similarities. For examplK_^ll techniques pertabing^to interviews 
have t3en displayed in one table 'for closer analysis. 

• Tables 27>2 represent the groupings of responses according 
to similaiities. This group of tables is concerned with techniques 
empl9yed by evaluators on their evaluation visits. Table 27, 
Inteiryiews, repiresents the responses to inquiries about piractices 
employed relative to interviews. Table 28, -Cost' Comparisons, 
reflectr' the techniques employed in comparing costs of service and^ 
library materials. Table 29, Readings, depicts the reading 
practices of evaluators relative to evaluations, table 30, Physical 
Facilitifcs, indicates the techniques that are .employed in assessing 
the physical facilities of the lib-ary. Table 31, Library Staff 
reflects the techniques utilized. by evaluators in assessing thu 
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library staff. Table 32, Miscellaneous, is a collection of unrelated 

techniques. - ' 

The nunibbrs displayed in, the first golumn of each table 
,corres;pondXQJ.he numbers -of the techriK^ues U 
Techniques section in , the questionnaire, which is lpcate4 in 
Appendix B/ Howe\ner, " to keep the reader- from having to consult ^ 
the Appendix continually, the analysis of a specific table will indicate 
the number of the technique under discussion by identifying it 
within parentheses. / 

' As is indicated in Table 27, Interviews, more than 78 
per cent of the res pendents regularly interview members of the' 
Faculty library ^Committee (No. 20), the teaching facul^^^ 3), . 
the institution 's administration (No. 4), the professional staff \ 
(No. ?•), as well as the' students (No. 5), and the library director 
(No. 6). 

The evaluators from the LU group interview these parti'Qi^ilar 
individuals more often than any of the other three groups. 

Evaluators are less likely to .interview members of the 
clerical stafi (No. 8), the para-professional staff (No.- 7), and tlfe 
president of the institution (No, 11). The person interviewed the 
least is the president of the student' body (No. 10). 
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. Table 2H, Cost Comparisons, shows that the majority of 
only one group, the LU group, utilizes the technique of determining 

• • • 

the cost of periodical binding (No. 14). No other group exceeded 

• ■ < ■ ' '■ ■. 

the 22. 7 per cent recorded by the FY group. Therefore it is 

assumed that the majority of evaluators of all groups, with the ; ^ . 

exception of the LU group, does not determine periodical binding . 

corit, regularly. 

Nor does any other. group primarily concern itself with, 
o'fher facets of the cost of a library's operation. In none of the 
groups dpes a majority regularly determine the cost of volumes 
purchased (No. 15), or the cost of binding books (No. ,16). ' , , 
Sifnilarly, none of the groups has a majority which regula'frly checks 
thfe average discount rate received from the book jobbers . (NcV^ lV). 

' On the whoi'e, the library evaluators of all groups are not 
concerned with determining what services and library materials are 
costirig^a library. 

Table 20, Readings, reveals that the majority of the 
evaluators read similar* materials in preparation for an evaluation, 
visit. They regularly read' library consultant's reports (No. 20), 
library annual reports (NO. 21)j the faculty handbook (No. 22), the 
library manual (No. 24) if one has been produced (No. 23), the 
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institution's catalog (No. '25'), the self-study in its.entit-ety if',the 
institution is small (No. 26),' and selectively if the institution is 
large (No. 27). The^LU group reads 'these materials in 90. 3 per 
cent of thi3 cases, the FY group 79. 8 per cent, the SU group 
73. 2 per cent of the time and the JC group reads them in 72. 5 per 
cent of the c.-t^s'. Obviously a greater percentage of the LU group ^ 
reads materials relative to evaluations than of the other groups. 

• • A IT ijority of the SU and JC groups reads the minutes of 
the Faculty Library Committee (No. 19). Less than a majority of 
th$ LU and F.Y groups utilizes this technique.- Of, those who 
examine library literature for articles describing efficient techniques 
for evaluating a library (No. 28), va r>iajority only the LU group • 
does so. There is no majority in any group that regularly secures I 

•■ ^ " - ■ *• ■ ' ^ - , ■ •■4' 

materials from other sources relative to the host library (No. 39). 

Table 30, Physical Facilities, reveals that the LU and SU 

groups are not as concerned with determining whether, the custodial 

services arq adequate (No. 29)- as are thj FY and JC groups. Only 

22. 2 per cent of the LU group and 28. 6 per cent of the SU group 

fc ■ . « 

concern ther.iselves with this technique. On the other hand, 59. 1 
per cent of the FY group and 70 per cent of the JC group do determine 
• the adequacy of custodial services. ... 
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Of all the techniques concerninp: physical facilities only the 
one coiiceming custodial' services discloses any variation among 
the groups. Of the remaining techniques we see that the majority, , 
without dissent, determines the seating capacity (No.: 30), the ; 
largest numbisr of students on campus at any one time (No. 31), 
the adequacy of lighting (No. 32),° heatiiig (No. 33) anf air. conditioning 
•(No. 33). The largest majority of the four groups who agree' on 
the techniques is the JC group with 82.'5. per cent ytilizing the above 
techniques. Following the JC group is the FY group with 81. 8 per 

cent, the LU group with 77. 8 per cent and -the SU group with 75. 0 

. ■ \ ■ ' ■ >'' , - ... 

per cent utilizing the techniques'. • . 

Table 31,' Library Staff, indicates that no one in the LU group 
corresp-^nds with the host library director prior, to the evaluation 
visit (No. 12). the SU gr6up does so only 35. 7 per cent of the time 
while the, FY and JC groups correspond.' in 'only 18.2 per cent and 
10 per cent of the time. - - 

s In the other nine techniques relative to the library staff there 

, was a majority agreement on every technique within each group. 

.„ Therf 4ire it is concluded that the majority of evaluators cheoks the 
staffing schedule"" to" determine if the .availability of professional 
librarians is sufficient (No. 36) and checks the aqcessibiUty of 

17(i 
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professional staff to the academic community, both attitudlnally 

and physically (No. 37). They also determine the ratio of . 

professional staff to clerical staff (No. 40); if there are regularly 

scheduled staff meetings (No. -41), if the librarians have faculty 

status (No. 44), if the librarians who have faculty status ^ruly 

have all the- rights and privileges of such^status^(No. 45) akid if 

the professional staff is active in professional organizations 

(No. 49). In addition, the majority explores the position of the 

library director in the institution's administrative hierarchy 

(No. 43) ar.d assesses the morale of the library staff (No. 53). 

The a;t)ove nine techniques are employed by 93, 8 per cent 
' ' ■ . . ' *^ .' ■ • ■ . . 

of the respondents in the LU group; in the SU group 83. 3-pe-r cent 

of the group employ them while evaluaiors from the -FY and JC \ 

groups empltiy chem at a rate of 82^,0 per cent and 73. 3 per cent 

respectively. ;V-| ° . 

Summarizing, -there were only two instances when a majority 

of the grolips agreed, i. e. ^ when three 9f the 'four groups' majority 

exceeded 50 per cent, and the dissenting iiKijority was found in 

• ■ " ■ ■ ■ . ' 

another category of "Occasionally" or "Never. " In one instance the 

-]C group's majority, 60 per cent, confers with the president of the 

institution (No. 11) only occasionally, while the majority of the 
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Other groups confers regulaijly- However, the range of difference^ - 

• I " fx 

among the three groups is oiily 8! 7 per cent, hardly enough to 'be 
significant. In the second instance again the ]C group's majority 
.determines only occasionally if there are regularly scheduled staff ,• 
meetings- (No. 41), The majorities of the other group§ determine 
this regularly. The conclusion is that there is no discernible 
difference in the techniques.! as applied by the. four groups. It 
could be assumed therefor J, that there is a body of valid evaluative 
tec'aniques that is applied universally by library evaiuators in a ' ^ 

majority of instances. " ' . ; " . . 

■ '. I ■ . » _ - j 

■ ■ N ' ' , ... - 
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EVALUATIVE TECHNIQUES EMPLOYED MORE TI-IAJM FIFTY 

PER CENT OF THE TIME . 

90 100% 

97.4% 

Interview the library director. 

Interview members of the professional staff. 

96..1% ■ . 

Read the college /university catalogs supplied by the 

host institution prior to your visit. 
, ' Determine if the librarians have faculty status. 

Check library hours. ^ 

93.5% 

Intervie . members of the administration. 

Read the self- study report in its entirety if the institution 
is small. 

92, 2% r'- ' ' f 

Determine if the Faculty Libr-iry Committee is a policy 
making or advisory body, " ■ . 

: ' Explore the position of the library director in the 
institution's administrative hierarchy. 

90.9% \ 

' - Interview the members of the teaching faciflty. 
Interview students. ^ 

Compare the percentage the educational ,and- general 
budget allocated to the library with the accepted standard, 
stated in the A. U A, Standards.. . . 

Check the seating capacity; ' , 

■ \ ^ . ^ •..191.: 



1-60 



80 •- 89% - 



89.6% . . ' . • , - 

Determine if the librarians who have ^acuity status truly ^ 

have all the rights and privileges of such status. 

B8.3% - •■ 

i:)eter mine the library's success in achieving; its goals. 

85.7% p - 

Ir^tcrview the members of the Faculty Library Committee. 

' " V ■ ■ ■ 

betermine the ratio of professional staff to clerical staff. 

^- Assess the morale of J library staff. 
'jGeterniine the adequacy of lighting. 

, * ° Check the staffing t^chedule to uetermine if the a^^'vilability 
of professional librarians is sufficient. • 

80.5% ' ^ . 

gead thr? libraiy 

"'Ghecl^ accessibility of professional staff to the academic 
community. 



1 ■. 



betdrmine if tl\ere is all6cadob formula for the 
distribiiliori of the boblc (library mai: -ials) budget. ' 



^Wr^' ■■ ' 70 •: 79% 



^76. 6% .■ ' . . . ■ - . 

ciieck the circulation statistics. ■ ' ' ® 

Determine if there is an up-to-date library manuaL 
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75.3% . > • ■ - • . 

Read the faculty handbook. . - 

Determine if heating anfl/or air conditibning are adequate. 

^74.0% „ ■ ■ 

Compare the lillKy5J:y 
•; such as A. I^A. - . ' * 

71.4% •' • . .„ • ; . . ... 

Detei'-mine the largest number of students that are^on 
c - rnpL^i at any one tirtje. ^ 4^ ^ 

' A'ssiJrning that, there are departmental budgetary allocations, 
determine if these allocations are being spent by thef 
departments. . . . . _ 

'Determine if the professional-staff vi active in professional 
organizations.. • 

7o;'i%- . ' . ' ^ 

Utilize the expertise of other committee members to evaluate 
•• the sections of the Jibrary collection most familiar' 6p them. 

• .■ , Kead the reports made by any library consultants, if applicable. 

Read the self- study, report selectively, if the institution is ^ 
• , • a large, multi-purpose university. ' 

Check faculty use of the library. ; 
. • ■ ■ . 60 - 69% o - , 

68. 8% - . . 

Read the library manual. - - - 

62. 3% ' ■ • ' ~T ~ ^ 

• ' Determine if^here is a continyous weeding program. 



\ 
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i . ■. . . 50:^ > . . 

59.7% . , 

[Determine if'there arc regularly scheduled staff meetings. 



t^ff'me 



58, 4% . ■ ' ■' . ^ 

Interview members of the sub-professional or para- 
professional staff. 



Confer, with the president of the institution. 

mbers of the clerica^staff: 



57.1% 
■ * Interview nri 



51^9% . . • ^ 

Read the minutes of the Faculty Library Committee. ^ 

50.6% • ' - ^ . ^ . ^ 

l^etermine if custodial service, is adequate. 



\ 



0 
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.EVALUATIVE TECIMQUES EMPLOYED LESS TOAN FIFI^ 

PE;r CENT OF TI-IE TIME 

48.1% , . v. 

. Sample tspot check) titles in the^ftVd catalog for 
availability. ^ " •- _ 

/ ■ ■ . . 

45.5% . • . ' . 

Compare library routines with routines- of other libraries. 

,40.3% ' ' . , 

.Examine library literature for articles describing - ' 
efficiei\t techniques for "evaluating a .library. 



30 - 39% 



33.7% ' - > / ' 

DeteVmine if the Acquisitions Department has^a desiderata 

file. 



• . , . ' ' 20 - 29% ' 

24.7%- ^ ' • . . 

Secure materials ftom other sources relative to the host 
r. library. (Other than those supplied by the institution itself. ) 

■ - . *■ ' y ■ 

Ch'ecK the average cost of periodical binding. * /. 

■: . . V » 

. . . " 10 - 19% 



.18,2% ., - / 

Correspond -with the host library dir'^cto: p;-ior lo the 
visit. f-' - . ' . 

* 

'l6. 9% ' ° < . - 

Interview the president of the student body. 

» 

- Check the average cost of volumes purchased,. 
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11.7% - , 

^ Check the average cost of book binding. 



0 

9.1% 



(Sheck the average discount rate of volumes purchased, 

Tlie statistician who served as a consultant suggested that " 
no test af sampling accuracy be, applied to the data siiice the high - 
peroentage of returns precluded the existence of .any sampling 
inaccuracies. It was also decided that since the entire population 
was' surveyed, the. Iiii^h percentage of returns, in a\l probability, 
reflects an accurate tepresentation of the populations In fact, 
after the study was begun and all calculations on' the data .w§re- . 
completed,.* several other questionnaires were .^ettf "^^Though 
they arrived* too late td: be included, they were tabulated to'^scert^in 
if there were any major differences between them and, the oiriginal. 
seventy- seven returns. 'The conclusion^was that there were n6 

' . ' ■ * ■ . , *' ' ^- ■ 

differences; therefore, it was concluded that the remaining nine 
questionnaires, that were not returned would not significantly alter : 
the representativ^eness of,tl^e populafion. 



' • Benefits .Derived- from Evaluating Libraries/ , ' ♦ 

' Below is the list of benefits arranged in order of decreasing • 
frequency that reflects, the benefits derived froixi evaluating libraries. 

' ' ' ■ ' 

1. Helps to broaden one's own adminiiStrative experiences. 

2. Helps me to gain a better perspective of my own library 

program. . . _ 

3. Provides better inJight into 'the library nfeeds and attitudes 
of college and university administratoirS toward these needs. ' J- 

4-. Helps'me to understand the evaluation. procesa^jchpreby 

enalDling me to prepare for my own, self-study and evaluation. " . \ 

^ 5." Provides, me with a better view of how the library fits 
into the total institution of A^hich it is a component. • . 

' ' 6. Helps me to. improve my evaluative techniques. 

' . ■ .• ■ ' •. /'■ " . -\ ' ■ 
7;- Widens the scdpe of my acquaintanceship"with library 

colleagues. • ' . . . ' 

... . ■■■ ( \ 
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•• ^ CHAPTER V 



, SUMMARY, FlNprNGS, C0NCL:USI6nS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH. 



( Summary • ^ 

Purpose ■ * ' . 

Nirfety librariaiis located__.in the elevenrstate Southern 
Association accreuitiiig region were" surveyed by a 'direct- mail 
questionnaire. The purpose of the survey was to collect and 
analyze data for two reasons-. First, the data was analyze^ to 

de^e:rfnine if the evaluative^ criteijia utilized by library evaluatdrs 

.• ■ ^ * 

are. based with jin alternate .authority or influence other than those 

supplied by the Southern Association. Second, the dat^ were 

studied to ascertain if they wduld reveal certain methods, . 

procedures and techniques employed by library evalua-tors which * 

could be utilized in constructing a pif^file of an idekl evaluator. 

< ■■ •• ■ , ■ A ■ - ■ - . 

A great deal of attention to tbe*>accrediting prgcess .has 

arisen in th& pa'-r few :a s. This attention has resulted in niili 

queslioning of the 'accreditation; process in some' instances to more 

severe criticisms attacking thS very foundations^f accreditation ' 



^ ■ . - 
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jjti others. Ncir have the accrediting agencies themselves heen 
exempt from criticism within their own rahks. Fora^ the critics 

of accreditation increased, the accrediting agencies have mtro- 

»j ■ " ■ ■ - 

^pectively turned inward, examining their own purpo'ses and 

goals. i ' - ' ' 

In the accrediting agency's sqlf-examination the entire 
accrediting process is studied without breaking out any single 

segment for an intensified study. Heretofore library evaluations ' 

t 

have been considered' only in the overall context of total 
institutional evaluations. The intent of this study is to analyze 
the library, evaluation segment <if the institutional evaluation. 

J. ♦ - ' ^ 

This study has been underfaken in" the hope that it will ^ 

■ o . - . ■ " 

-result in significant findings that will improve a single aspect of 
accrediting, the library 'evaluation. While this study cannot cure 

" • • * 

all the ills that currently beset the accreditatior^ procfess and ' 
Since a decision cannot be made on how tO improve the quality of 
evaluatioiv by" studying th^sums of tfte parts of an institution, it 
i - neressm>yio sind) ihf? inui viuual conipone^s.' Therefore, this 
study focuses only on the library, but perhaps it«w.ill result ih an . 
improvement 9f that .si jp^^ect, which is a necessary step 
toward improvement ■ -.vhole. 



_ , Methodology ^ ' . _ * 

" " The population of tliis study consisted of ninety librarians 

. ' ■' ■. • 

.who had performed at least -one evafluation visit for SACS during 
the past five years. The pofjularlon was identified by SACS,., which 
along wtth the nanjes of the evaluatots listed the institutions where 
employed and names of .tne schools visited. In exchange for its 
cooperation,- SACS has been offered the findings of this study to 
treat as it deems appropriate. . . ^ • ■ ' 

The institutions represented- by the evaluators ranged through- 
out the spectrum of institutions of higher education, fropn small 
junior colleges to large, multi-faceted universities. Evaluations had 
been performed Ih the same institutional range. The largest 
representations in each instance ^ere the librarians who^were* 
employed by and had evaluated four year colleges.; This is 
understandable since four year colleges outnumber any other type in. 
the Southern Association's ree= -p 

A direct-mail questionnaire w^s used as the data -gathering 
instrument. Its choice was dictated by tHe untenable geographical , 
territory of eleven states through which the population was dispe^rsed. 
the questionnaire was aj^heck list .questionnaire and was prepared 
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Vith every 'fconsideration giNten the recipient^ This consideration . 
may acco.unt for the high percentage (85. 56 per cent) of returns. 
. • ' 'rhe research objectives whicji guided 'fhe' collection and 

analysis of data we're: , ^ ■ 

• 1 Are the (evaluative criteria Utilized by library evaiuators 

- , '. * . - «. . ■ 

based with an alternates authority or influence other than those 

' . . • ^ 

supplied by the Southern Association? 

2. Are there oertain'methods, procedures and techniques 

♦ ' • - ' . ■ 

employed by library evaluatots which coiild be utilized in-constructrng 
a profile of an ideal evaluator? 

Findings . 

• Each research objective is stated, followed by the i^i.-Mtiiarv oi 

■ ■ s ^ 

findings foti tha- objective. 

" " • ' 1 - • 

ivcacarch Objective 1. .;. • . ^ ] . ' 

' ^.To determine if the evaluative criteria utilized by library 

f#eva-luators are based with an alternate authority or itifjluence other 
than those-supplied by the Soutbern Association. , ■ . : 

It is evident that the.epluators consider tliemselves self- 
' sufficient and competent to evaluate libraries without i^aaintaining • 
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strict adherence to SACS's Standard Six. -The implication is that'^ 
the libraries are so varied it is difficult to>apply the standard • ' . 
^bsoluteiy'ln each case. Therefore, SACS's standard is used . 

* '. . " 

primarily as a point;of departure to perform in evaluation that 
is tailored more to the Concepts and training of the individual evaluator. 
A large majority of the evaluatbrs indicated that they believe 

- - 4 ^ 

the iv task is to evaluate the library ra.ther than the library's 
^elf-study. This is a contradiction of-; the charge to the visiting , 
committee in xhe Manual for the Institutional Self^Study Program rf. 

the C ommission on Colleges. ' i 

- - ... . ~ ' ^ » . < ^ 

The evaluators think there is' a need fot better guidance from 

• . , A - 

SACS^in.the ■':ocn^ of-'quarititativ^ guideline.^, .;,hcck lists ana/or 
questionnaires. The^ also think that they sliould be released fro^n the 
• subjectivity inhereut ifr a program that requires one standard to 
measure such a myriad of, libraries. However, ^ evaluators do- not 
think that. Standard Six is unenforceable just because it does nof* 
contain rfSrniatiiye guidelines. In lieu of normative guideline^^ 
emanating from SACS, evaluators rely on alternate sources for 
quantitative guidelines such as those fo^^ipd in .the A. L. A. standards, - . , 

theMDepanment of Health, Education and V/elfare and the Clapp/Jofdan 

■ • ■ ./ ^ ■ ■. ^ 

formula. v ■ . " 



• Also, we have seefi that the majority of respondents have 
devised their own check lists and questionnaires which they use oit 
evaluations. The fact that so many have deemed it necessary to 
fashion their own check lists and questionnaires is conclusive 
evidence that it was dbn^ specifically to serve an unfulfilled need. 

A preponderance of the respondents find the infprmation ' 
suppli^a^ SA,CS helpful in library a valuations .v If the meager . 
materials supplied by SACS are cons.idered helpfu^ then it . is 
a'ssumed that additional materials such as qu&ntitatHve guidelines < • 

would also be helpful. . " ' 

Ironically e valuator^ would tike to receive feedback from 
«,/ \ ' ' ' ^ ■ ^ • - ; . 

SACS relative tb\heif reports. They agfee that such information 

would probably be very useful in performing evaluation^. Y-et only . 

five eValuators have received any feedback' from SACS. The irony 

lies in the fact that evaluators want -feedback, they agree feedback . 

would be useful, and they ar^illing to generate input to SACS relat!<V( 

to library evaluatiohsr^t S.^CS has never generated input to the '- 

evaluators nor has it ever asked for feedback from' the evaluators. It 

is clearly indicated that fe^ library evaluators; in .the majority of 

cases, and SA^S are not communipating With each other. 'Evidently^ 

SACS is under the impr'^sslon that it does noVsneed any input from the ^ 
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people \A/ho are actually- performing the evaluations, or it does not 
^have the time to bridge vyhat could prove to be a fruitful gap. 

It has been reVeaied that librairy evaluators have no , 
acceptable degree of uniformity or consistency in their reporting 
techniques^ Even in obvious instances of blatant violations* of 
Standard Six, the majority of evaluators were unable to. recogni^^e 
them. If such obvious conditions. cannot be recognized surely more 
subtle violations must go unnoticed al^o. In viewing the evaltiators 
"as a group, it is evident that the majority cannot agree not even at . 
a 50 per cent level on how to report conditions encountered on an 



•evaluation/ 

Returning to the first research objective, the evaluative 
criteria utilized by library evaluators are ba,sed in alternate 
authorities in lieu of SACS's criteria, lack^'! criteria or the failure 
to re^gnize SACS's criteria. The Southern Association has onl7 a 
small amount of influence on its evaluators. The evaluators are 
self- sufficient "and rely on their' own resources, and backgrounds oi\ ^ 
educational training and library experience to evaluate libraries. The 
disregard for Standard Six is ^remarkable. The standard is .used for 
a point of departure—a reason for employing evaluative techniques 
that are baised in the individual evaluator's background. The influence 
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exercised upon the evaluator by SACS is. minimal. 
Research Objective 2; ' " ' 

To determine if there are certain methods, procedures and 
techniques employed l?y library evaluators which could' be utilized 
in constructing a profile of an ideal evaluator. 

* • " 

In attempting to construct the profile of an ideal evaluate/, . 
it is not implied that the profile resulting frpm* this particular study , 
is generalizable to- any other evaluators. Nor does it intend to- imply 
that adoption bf 'such opinions, procedures and techniques isxhibited ^ 
by the evaluators' profile would result in better evaluations by^any 
one individual. , The profile appearing below reflects ^9 opinions 
of the majority of the evaluators^ responding to the Survey. It could 
be assumed that an evaluator desiring to a^tjuire taiowledge of ■ 
evaluation techniques as they are, implemented In SACS'a accrediting 
-region could profit from conforming to the profile, in the instances 
wfiere knowledge of others' experience is -beneficial. 

,Thc characteristics of the average evaluator are that he is 
employed by a foyr year college and has performed most of his 
evaluations in four year college libraries during 1970, 1971, .and 
1972. Although his first evaluation visit found him ill or moderately 



, ( . ... . 

prepared for such a t^sk, .he>Kis performed 3. 8,'evaluations for 
SACS. He has never received eny training from SACS relative to 
evaluation tecTiniques which probably accounts' for a feeling of mild 
inadequacy during his. first evaluation. As A solution to poor 
preparation »for the first visit,- he thinks that an evaluator-to-be 
should serve on one evaluation as an observer. 

He is not aware of any criteria that must be 'met in order to« • 
be chosen as an evaluator. As ari evaluator he works alone, in fact, 
he usually is the sole member of t+ie committee assigned to the 
library. However, he is requested to evaluate other aspects of 
an institution while serving as the library evaluator. In these cases 
he is more likely to be yorking with two or more committee members. 
Gn balance he feels qualified to perform ev^iluations in other areas. 

The composite evaluator prepares, a, check list of items to 
investigate ai)d he prepares 4 questionnaire to guide ftis. interviews 
while evalu^in'fe. He thinks that s>uch questionnaires and check lists 
are important angl helpful, but, he thinks they could become more 
meaningful if they were*produced and dis'tributed by SACS. He thinks 
that t,he material presently distributed by SACS is useful. 

SAC§ does not present any feedback to the- evaluator so he 
never knows how he jj^asures up^against other evaluators. He is 

■ 

20(i 
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willing .to share his concepts and techniques with SACS but there are . 
no channels of communication available for dialogue between the ^ 

\ . ' _ \ ' ■ • [ . 

two. . ; ^ p . 

E valuators are paidan honorarium of .$50. 00' plus expenses 
tor working .as an evaluator; this is a token payment but it is 
perfectly acGeptable to the evaluator. He considers other benefit^ 
derived from evaluating more important than the amount of the 

mon^ary gain, • , ; . . ^ 

• " . The ^valuator is more concSm^d with t?ie educational 
. effeptiveness of the library than, he is with the operational efficiency. 
In deciding upon whether a library is effective educationally, the 
evaluator attempts to determine the adequacy of the book collection. 
He.docs this primarily by interviewing library staff, faculty and . 
sti^dents to estabTish their success -failure ratio in locating thq 
materials needed by them. He would like to see a valid samplifig 
technique developed that would enable liim to,;'hieasure. a collection's . 
adequacy morp precisely than interviewing.allows. The two and a half 
days allowed for a visit are adequate but collection sampling jould 
save valuable time whil^ being more precise. ' - 

Our evaluator visits the library at night to observe library 
use, to interview library .users; tb determine if the lighting is 

207 • . .{ ^ 



adequate and to observe availability of personnel. * 

On many occasions the evaluiatdr will use his authority to 
aid the host library's program. He .often acts in a friendly and 
sympathetic manner in aiding the lil^rary administration to gain 
^ppsideration on some lofig-neglected proposal. Before 1' 
the campus', the evaluator usually apprises ,the host lib 

director of iii« findings. ' • • 

•T I ■ . : • 

Below' is a list of the most \Videly employed techniques in 

- ■ ■ ' ■' ' ■ ■• 

(J^reasing order of' frequency: * > 

1. Interview the library ctirect'>r. 

2. Interview: members of the professional'^staff. 

> 3. Read'the college/university catalogs suppli^ by the' 
r host institution prior to your visit. 

4. * Determine if the librarians have faculty, status. 

5. Check library hours. : 

6. Interview memb^Ts of the administration. 

>r : ■ 

7. Read the self- study report Iri itjs entirety if the 

institution is small. > . * , 

, . • . . ^ „ ■ 

. 8. Determine if the Faculty Library CopfriTTtt^ee is a 
policy, making or advisory body. / 

9. EJcploire the position of the l&mry director *in the 
institution's 'administrati\j^ hierarchy. ^ 

, io. Interview, the memi)ers of the teaching faculty. 
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11. Interview students/ , . ' . . 

• ■ . * ■ ' . ■ ■ 

12. Compare the percentage of the ediicational and general 
budget allocated to the library with the accepted 
standard staged .in the A. L. A\ Standardis. . ' , 

'• ■ - ' ■/ ■ •> • . ' .\ 

13. ' Check the ^eating capacity. . \ ' . 

• \ ■ •• '''■! '■ ' ^ ' ■ ■ V' ' ' 

14. ^ Determine if the librarians' who have fac\Jlty status 

truly'have all th^ rights and privileges of su( status^ 

15. Determinr library's success lucvin 6 goals. 

16. Interview ^he'members of the ^Faculty Library ^^ommittee. 

• , ■ ■ « ' ■ ■"- • ■• 
Dfetermirfe the ratio of professional staff to clerical staff. 

18. A^ssejss the morale of the "liBrar5r,staff.. ) . . 

19! JDetermine tlie adequacy of li^>lting. 

20. Check the staffing schedule to dq$ermine i)f\the Availability 
of professional librarians is sufficient. ? \/ 

i21. Read the library's annual repo»t. 

; . "■ ..' ■ - ; ■ / . ■ ■ •„ • 

22. Check the accfessibiljty qf prof6e:^ional staff to the 
academic community. . 



23. Determine if the.re is An allocatibn fonpula fpr the 
distribution of. the book (library materials) budget. 



24. Check the circulation statistics.' . 

25. Determine if tfiere is an up-to-date library manual, . 

26. Read the faculty handbook, v ! ^ 

i 

27. Determine if llie^ting and/or ai| conditioning are 
adequate. f - 
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' Research objective two vvas met; there are certain methods, 
procedures and techniques employed by librar/e valuators that ^. 
ware utilized in constructing a profile of the average or ideal 
evalmtbr. . • ' < ' 

. * ■ ** 

Conclusions and Recommendations ^ 

L /[here is a minitpuwi arrt^^U^t of guidance giv . . ■ > library ; 

evali^tors. ^ - . i - 

' ^ i 2. Cbmmvmicatfons between SACS and the library evdluators 
are at an insignificant level. The evaluators need and desire a 
downward flow of information from SACS relative to" their role as 

perceived .by SACS. ^ 

.3. Library e'valiiatpriS have adjusted to the lack of guidance 
from SACS anfl have devised chfefe^k lists and qiSestionnaires as 
personal evaluating tools. They are to be commended fpy their 
admirable professional acceptance anii discharge of th^iir. evaluation 
dutie|.' with no centralized supprvisionn;e^^luators exW^^ 
remarkable similarity iff the techniqiies tl^^ utilize l^i the evaluation 
process. Ho^eyer, in the ai^ of reports made to SACS, the lack , 
of uniformity and consistency is apparenjt. This\is a fault that 
could easily be .remedied, but the solution lies wii^ SACS and not 

. -"^ 210 ; ■ [■ . . . 



the Evaluating personnel. " ' . 

4. It is recommended that SACS should produce and 
distribute publications to its e valuators emphasizing and identifying 
the* differences between- suggestions and recommendations. • 

.5. 'in view of the {facts; it is evident thanhe connection ; 
between SACS and its evaluators is, at best, tenuous. It seems as - 
if the evaluators are chosen and assigned to evaluation teams with 
no instruction as to how. they are to function. In short, library ^ 
evaluations are perf6rmed by librarians who bring to the task 

* , ■ . . ^ ■ 1- • ■ ■ , 

only :t;heir own opinions, attitudes, skills, training, experiences, 
-and techniques. The evakiatlOTs are performed in a vacuum as it 

were; ' • ^ . 

' 6 It is recommended that for first-time eval^^ 

should, in lieu of more beneficial trainirig, give the .evaluators copies 

of yhat it considers to be good examples of past reports. To be 

more meaningful the .re,ports shduld be from institutions possessing 

similar characteristics as the one to Which the'evaluatpr is assigned. 

?! Library evaluators ar? interested in performipg 

•evaluations as attested. to by their repeated acceptances of ^sslgnmen' 

: These*assignments are accepted out of a, sense of duty to their 

profession and the benefits derived are more important thtiri any 
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remuneratjoTi* , * , 

■ 8, The -libraries hosting an evaluation visit are -subjugated 
to what -perhaps could be labeled as an undue degree of subjectivity : , 
on the .part of the evaluator. If the purpose of SACS is to expose 
libraries to sObjective evaluations by library evaluators operating 
within their bwn fran:ie of references, then there is no nrgument 
However, if this is not SACS's pi|rpos^,,^then iit should communicate 
its desired objectives, goals, tecl?jniques and purpose to those whb 
are performing the evaluations.*^ For any accreditation process 
/'that lends itself so readily to massive subjectivity, cannot be a , 
very reliable one. If the process of library evaluation is to 

. ^ improve, a fe^anced perspective mUst be spu^ht, 

9. it is recommended that SACS not ajs^ign librai^ evaluators 
V to ey^luite other aspects of an institution because of the one in 
three char^je of placing an evaluator^iri a; rdle that ,he is unqualified 
to fulfill. Institutions whose vitality hinges upbn; acpre'ditation' 

' certainly afe put in an untenable positioi? \yhen a single evaluator is 

• • , , ■ .1- • ■ ■ 

not competent. 

^ • . ^ . ■ . r • ■ 

' , 10. Standard Six- is too ambiguous., indefinite and unquantified 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ 1 , 

to serve as an ^ffective measuring devicfe of th(j Adequacy of a 
library., This is especially true in light of th^ 

*• "I * 
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fabt that one standard 
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'is applied to more than several hundred libraries. It is not 
desirable to have a rigid, inflexible standard similar to the 
historical precedents. A modem, flexible standard that contains 
■ normative data along wiph quantitative guideliries;that could be . 
applied ro ry -s and rn^ego- libra rfrr^iiglr ' rxcceptune. 

, I or exam'ple, data' could be collected, from ^11 libraries in th© 

■, • - ■ . • ■ — ■ ,. 

■ " Southern Association ^nd divided and grouped according to purpose, 

goals,: size of student body, siz^ of faculty, holdings in" the library, 

* ' , - ' ■ ■■ * , ■ 

budget, etc. Then norms could. b^ establisji^^i arid librarie^^ - 
measured, against them. The norms could be expres sed inS^ange 
of percentages thereby allqwing flexibility, , \ ■ 
, , ' . 11/ The evaluators 'who priniarily evaluate libraries 'of ' 
large universities (LU) are more cognizant of conditions ithat 
reflect violations of Standard Six than aire e valuators who mostly ^ 

• evaluate small university fcU), four year college (FY), and junior 

f . . ■ ■ . • ■ ' . ', 

college" yc) libraries. ' ■ ' ' 

,/ r Recommendation s for Further Research 

, •■ — I ■ I ■ — ■ * ■ " ' ^ ' ' ■. • 

1 " A study be undertaken, s\nilar to the present one; of ^ 
\/ ' ' ' ,■ • 

the library evaluators who are primarily employed by and perform 

■^evaluations primarily in junior colleges." . . , 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ -213 
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2. Perception of library evaluator^ by librarians of the' 

host institution Nbe studied/ . ' • ' 

, '• . . ' «■ • . 

3. A study similar ro the present onr be done rei^i a 

uccroditu jncy other uia^ the ^outli^m Associatlon"and comparisons 

drawn. ' ■ . '.^ V ' , 

4. - A study, .perhaps utilizing the Delphi technique, bfe 

executed ito intensify thd foc.us upon and to measure mq^e precisely - 
t|ie techniques "emplo/ecf,by library e valuators in the Southern 
As^Qiation. Once a Series of valid, beneficisbl^techniques^has been 
produced they should be disseminated to e valuators. -MWs' 



^ ' / 'S! A study be nmde to, deter mine how many institutions are 
denied accreditation or-reaffirmation.of accreditation because of 



def ici^encies in the library^ Results derived frpm^ suqb a study could- 

' ■ ' ' ' ' '* ' " V-. ' ' -l' , ' 

tUen be "correlated |fo other standards and to the l&fary e valuators ; 

■' ' ■ ' '-. ".^j y ■ ■ " 

themselves in order- to ascertain any significdEtice. 

. " ■ 6A .hn in-depth study^be made of library evaluators k> 

ascertain if there are, in fact, certain groups of evaluatorS who are 

more competent than others. It would be interesting and beneficial 

to be able to identify the characteristics possessed by better than 

■ ' " W - 

average evaluators. _ 
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" LETTER SENT TO LIBRARY EVALUATORS 



j . ' ;^q' erne of a gT«up of approxirnately 200 librati^^ 
••J an eleven state areaj^ you possess imique information about library ' , 
' '"evaluations that is not generally availabler to thousands- of other libra^rians. 
' Ina,n effort to gamer^sueh.data, arid ultimately, to dissemifiate this' 
information, a questionnaire tg^ been^prepargd tp serve as ^-a data- gathering 
instrunjent- . , -'^^ 

• While this (Questionnaire irfay appear to be qui^e *«?ngthy> M actu^Uy 
takes only minutes to ch^ck the answers; If yqu wpuld be so kind as to 
fill in the ehclosed questionnaire arid return it to me, r II wpuld b6 most 
appreciative. A stampeel, self-addres^d envelop is enclosed for your ^ 
■'-'convenience.'" ■■' " ' 

■ --^ fj^e Soutbern Associatioahas supplied me witH your name and they ^ 
^re aware of jhis study. A copy of tmg. questionnaire has been sen| to the 

; ^.Associate Executive,Secretary of the domm^^^ 

I pla^ to use the data in my doctoral^sertatlon that 1 am currently 
' Worktog on for the School of Library Science at Florida Stat§ Uiiiverslty. 

■ Also, the analysis and conclusions of th^ study will be made available t6 
everyone who participates In the sfi»dy. ^lie purpose of the study is to^popl 
the expertise Assessed by a niinority of llbr&rianp and make it availabler 

' - to preserit and future library .evaluatorsT as well as librarians who wiU be 
' . qndergoing an evaluation visit. • 



■ , * ' 

The sharing of y.our thoughts, .opinions and evaluative techniq.ues 
Should strengthen the overall effectiveness of library evaluations, while 
at the-'saine time, . remove some of the unqertainty professed by librarians 
who host the evaluation visits. • " 

• ■ *•'• ■ • 

Yaui time is valuabler I realize. However, you are a meynber of 
an infornjal groiip whose: t<jtal number is but a small percentage of the 
totalcnumbpr of librarians in the Southeastern United States. This fact • 
mail's your boinions especially ^;aluable and significant. So, won t you 
Jjlekse take th^ read.the statements and simply checfc-the answers. 

.Anonymity is-assured. Thank you. ' V . . - >• .. 



4 



\ 



Sincerely, 




Oudley Yates^ 
Doctoral Candidate 

)r. JohtirM. Goudeau 
Major Profeasor 
School of Library Science - ^ 
Flqrida''State University _ . 
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.■ 1. . ■ ■ , • 

'\N ANAl.V.MS ()!•• HIE hASt:s'L'Sf: 0 BY I.IUUARY HVAIDA IORS IN 1111* AC.CKhUl I'lNG HKCl'liSS Ul- nitj((>.i Mi^ i 



KIN rt.^DXA^.l/^ • i^''*' 



but hcirioftnv m)t widely known (^r unLtorst<H>.l. ' , .< 



DESIGN OF rm- QUKSMR WAIUH: 

• 'The qucj-inonnairc is lUvidca as fcWhiwy . 
• t -If", 

.1. UiicVgrouikl Information , ' *^ 

'11. General Info rm«it ion « 

III. Reports 

>\L^echniques ^ . 

^. V. BenefitB E)erived from Evaluating Libraries 
VI. Co»nmeni8 " 




To concf-rvc as much of v^)ur time as possible, the questions in alrr.ost every instance may be answered with^a check . 
loweve plea^^ ? /e tc rn^ke an appropriate comment at any point in the questionnaire. In fact the je^^^^^hefl^ues htghly 
iuch commS tL^erest of convenience, which insures a higher percentage of returns. It will suffice only to check the 
^ Answers. An additional sheet has been atrached if you desire to use It for comments. . ^ ^ 

DEFINITIO NS: ' ' • . * 

SACS. The acronym SACS should be read as the Southern AHSCKiaiion of Colleges and Schools. Commission on Colleges. 

STANDAKD SIX. Standard Six refers to ihar^segtnent of the <;fnndArd. of thr. College Delegate Assembly of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Schools which pertains to libraries. ' ^; ' - 

SUcfCESTlON.' A suggestion is merely a helpful hint made to the host -institution that carries no basis In authority, 

t RECOMMENDAOnON. A recommendation is one that cantiot.be Ignored by the host institution; it has to be ioswerr^d wUn an . 
^ explartaiinn as to why it cannot be implemented or it must be implemented. 



BACKGROUND 



1. Most Lf my ppericnce as a librarian has been in iunior colleges^ Fo.r year colleges^ Jj^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^ \^ ■ • . Large upiversitles " Special l^brafy Teaching 

2. The majority of my evaluations have-teeen in Junior colleges , Four year colleges 

' ' Small universities Large universities;^ 

,. • « • ■ ■ ■ J ' • 

3. Numte'r of evaluations performed during the past five years (approximately) 

' » ' . 1*2 3 4 5 More than 5 . 

4. lhaxp performed evaluations in the' following years 1972 ^ 1971__ 1.970 1969 ^'l968__: 

5. , Have you ever vvorked as an evaluator with one or more additional library eval^^ Yes No_ 

If yes, what was the total number of library evaluators? ' 2_ 3_ 4^ ^5 More than 5 

* 6, ?Do you know of any criteri'^ thf^jj^rnust be met In order to become an evaluator? Ye^ No ^ 

.7. How would you describe your thougffifH on preparation for your very first evalu-:tlon visit? 



♦ I was Ill-prepared ^ I was moderately prepared -j. 

i ^ , . V ^ I was well prepared 1 had excellent preparation 

|;V 8. Do you benefit profess io^nally from serving as a visiting library evaluator? Yea^ Np No opinion ^ 

; , GENERAL INFORMATION * , * " ^ 

|V' - ' It 1« a^^^ that SACS relies on qualitative and individual approaches to a library evaluation rather than tit^ at>proach bapfed^upcn 
b " - - v\gtrict lidhercncc to Standard Six. ' ^ , n ^« \. ^ 
fe; Str<»g^^ .SllgWy agree . No oplrflon,^ Slightly dls»gree_j Strongly disagree 2l9 

O it is 'doMible to evaluate a library's collection and staff in a visit of two to three days duration. 



^ it 1« 'boMlblc to evaluate a library's collection and staff in a vwit or two to inree oays auraiiuu. 
gR|(^V'5ttbng^^^ Slightly agree No opinion . Slighdy disagree Strongly disagree 



StuiJaul S»s,uUMniMs i.) v.nvi all isivs ni .uiulouMi' lihr.uk's, pithlK'. aonniMtiMiloual; I'ollogv'S, ooumutUT *'H|k.>.vN, 

mImII uiiiwvsiiU'H. .iiul hiuvM.Mivvi Mile's, Si.nul.nUs sImuKI iv wiiuni in takr ini.) ;uvn»'ni such .»hvi. niH Jil'aMvmvM uiiumg Hurh 

StronjxU aj^rcv ShiitUly a^ivo No (.pinion Slightly dlsajiivc^^X Stri^ly ^HsaKrce 

4. A library ^valuator ofteh acts a . atalysi lo sivcd up a SLigmcnt of the host library'ii proRram by using the leverage inbcTcm in the 
authority of the lU crcUitiii^ a^cnc>'. j ' , 

Strongly a^^roo slightly a^roe.^ No oiTii.ii.ii ; Sii^litiy diaa^^rcc strongly disagree ^ * 

5. Ilicr^^arc aliKolmcly wo lihiaiy slauOiirJs in il^^ I'nitod States applicable to university libraries, 

Strongly al^ree Sli^^htly agr^-e No opinioet^ Slightly disagree Strongly disagree • 

6. Apparently, the process leading to acC ixHiiiai ion is of iriuiXMise bcnefii lo the library of iXte institution concerned. 
Strongly agrcc^^ sfigfiily ajirfv? N.^ u^i'ii'>i\ Sligbtly disagree . Strongly disagree 

7 * T-he evaiuatiuKT tools pro:;LMUly employed b\ librarians lu measure the adequacy of collections are either too costly in time, which 
is money, or thev measure imjx?rfoctly. A possible solnrion, which would be of benefit to librav7 evaluators, wouldJ>e to apply 
the sampling technique to mea.^ire the adequacy of colleeiions. ' ^ 

Strongly agree SliglH4y;^gree No opinion Slightly disagree Strongly disagree ^ 

8. Ke a library evahi&tor, you are-more conoernod with rhe educational effectiveness of the library rather tlian Its operaflonal - 
efficiency. ' . * , ■ ■ • 

Strongly agree ; Slightly igree No opinion Slightly disagree^ . Strongly disagree . ^ 

9 In view of'thc fact* that CMch individual librarv should he examined or evaluated with an eye toward the parent Ihs.titutioil's goals, 
purposes, curriculum aivJ facultv, wuuld you agree that SACS's Standard Sbc is at best a point of departure'for an evaluation 
that is biised moi'c in the indivtdlial ovaluator's background of experience and professional training than in the standards themselves. 
Strongly agree • Slightly agree' No opinion Slightly disagree Strongly disagree^^ 

10. It would helpan tnexpci'ienccd cv/aluator to observe at least one evaluation before being assigned to a visiting evaluation 
committee. • . , 

Strongly agrec_ Slightly agr?e_ No opinion Sllghtly,disagree_^ Strongly disagree 

. r* ' t ^ ' 

11 Mbrariis of large, well established ilistitutions whicKare not dependent upon accreditation (they have an unquestioned reputation 
for academic excellence; derive their sole benefits f(ym the total review and focusing of effort which is provided in the self-study, v 
Strongly agree Slightly a>Tree No opnTtnTT . Slightly disagree Strongly disagree 

12. Evaluators need better guidance in the form of'qUantitative guidelines, check lists,, and/or questionnaires. 
Strongly agree ,Slightly agree No opinion . Slightly disagree Strongly disagree ^ 

13. When SACS revises Standard Six, a statement requiring institutions to grant fuP. faculty status to professional librarians should be ■ 

included. , ' . ^ • , "Vj, 

Strongly ag I ec^ ^ Slightly agree No opinion ^ Slightly disagree Strongly disagree^ 

14. Duato the fact that suggestions" made by the library evahiator may be ignored entirely, it would be proper to.eliminate tliem from 
the report and rely solely upon recommendations, * ' r> 

Strongly agree Slightly agro^n^^ No opinion Slightly disagree Strongly disagree 

15; The truly important work has been occomplishednhrough the institution's self- study. 

Strongly agree Slightly agree Np opinion^ Slightly disagree Strongly disagree 

16. -The role of the evtUuator is to react to and evaluate the library's self-study, not the library. , :\ 

V fetrongly ^gree ' ghily agree No opinion Slightly disagree Strongly dlsagrep . 

17 The most important facet of the evaluative pxocess Is that it compels the library to conslder«P very reasons for its existence. 

- • — A^mfth^ ii^ui^.,. •u^ 



18. 



Thus, the evaluative process will aid in bringing the library's'purposes ci€»rlyMnto line wlfl||h 
-ABtlt'ution of which It is a part. / 'To 
Strongly agree Slightly agree No opinion Slightly disagree Strongly disagree 

, " ■ • ■ • ,^ V 

Other members of an evaluation team sometimes do not completely understand the library evaluator s point of view.^ 
Strongly agree Slightly agree^^ No opinion ^ Slight WjUdgf^e ^ Strongly disagree 



19. Library evaluators, and other evaluators for that matter, are 'saw to be poorly paid consultants. * , . ' 

Strongly agree SUghtlyt^agree No opinion Slightly disagree . Strongly disagree j 

20. A library evaluator should be a meml)er of each- visiting evaluation team. 

Strongly agree • Slightly agree No opinion Slightly disagree Strongly disagree * 

21. • Stanclard Six is, in fact, unenforceable because it does not contain adequate normative data to guide tl)e library evalyator. 
* St ronglv agree' Sllghrlv agree_ No opinion Slightly disagree [ Strongly disagree 

* • • ' . . . .--i 

^ , CiENERAL INFORMATION ^ • • ;^^ 

' ' Section B ' * ^ . • ; , ' ; 

■ . ^ r^., — — : ^ .,' ' • ■. - a 

1. Would it be advisable for SACS to be more Specific about the library comniittee? (Standard Six now states in regard to the library ^v-;^. 
committee, ''There should be a proper academ>ic commUtee concerned for the library which shouW include the librarian.' ) . vH 
Ye g N o No opinlon^^ ^ . 

2. Have you ever served on a viisiting committee that failed to accredlt/re-accredlt ah institution because of deficlenoles in the library? j 

^' "Yc8^ Nt> • y :, y:| 

\l]C H«ve you e^cr served on a visiting committee that failed^lo accredit/re-accredit an institution' because of any reason? 220 ' 
Yea., No ■ Pon't know ^ y tQR ..-.^^ ■■■^-r^--. .^^^^^^ 



CENHRAl. INFORMATIOI^ Section D (continued) ' - " . 

4. '^•nic honororluni Tee (»50. (X)) pulil io llbiury 'ovnluatorB ahouW'lw: . u,rtni™.i-tunt 

5. U.yout.hlnj. Urn. «..y m-w IILiavy KtamtMuIn wnuUl Ik- nw.rc l.ol,.r..l U ihoy woro ... U. wrltt.n more fr.Mn tho >;lc-w,>.,|,u <.( lllm.ry -^^^ 
Ycy No No opinion . ^ 

6. Should SACS Intnxlucc sonic (iuaiititaiivc ytanUariis Into Standard ^Ix? 
Yes Flo No opinion 

Do you find the Information supplied by SACS helpful In library evaluations? • ^ 

.Ye8_ No No opinion » • . • 

8, Have you ever been r^uested to evaluate any other aspect of an Institution while serving as the library evalua'tor? 
Yea No^^^ 

If yes, go to (a) and (b)^ ^ ' ^' ^ 

(a) Please Identify the area of the additional evaluation. 
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(b) Do you thliik your qualifications enabled you to nnake Ch efficient and effective evaluation of this additional 
assignment?- • 

Yes No ^ - « ' <. 

Q nn vou visit the llbrflrv at night to; Observe library use To' Interview library users^ ^ ^ 

>KSnrrft^^^^^^^ TO observe £valIabiUty of personnel Never visit the library, at night_ . , 

lb. Do you have your own checklist of Items to Observe during an evaluation? - . ' 

Yes No ' " ' . • ' \ 

IX. Do you have your own list of questions to^ ask lntervle^5ees? * , 

• . Yes No , ^ " * * ' • . " • * 

12. Are you aware that SACS has now Initiated a long-term study to revise Its library standaird? (Standard Six). ' 
Yes^ No . ' ^ > ' ' - * -'^ " . , ^ 

13. j^heckllst or qyiestlonnalre prepared by SACS would be helpful as-an evaluative to^^^^ ^ 
Yes ' No^ No opinion 

14. HOW do you determine the adequacy of the library collection? Standard SU states ••Hie book and periodical collection should, by 
quality, size and nature, support and stimulate the entire educational prograrft. ^ ^ . ^ - -t 

Iviake extensive checks of the collection against standard blbllogr»phles_^ . 

V . Interview library staff, faculty and students to ascertain their success or failure. In finding the materials needed 

by them • . ( ' ♦ 

Spot check titles against blbllbgraphtes . . * 

Compare the numerical total of the collection with some quantitative standard such as given by H. E. W. A. L. A. . 

or the Clapp/Jortlan formula^ . , , . 

Assume that If the collection were Inadequate and unable to ''suppcm and stimulate t^je entire educational program" • . 
It would so state In the library self-study " : . 

15. Has SACS ever requested you to generate feedback for the purpose of imjjrovlng cvaluatWs techniques? 

• " Yes No ' « * . " *■ 

; • If aiwwer to aBSve was yes, did you cooperate and submit any "(ea No_ \ 

' *■ . ' ... ^ 

16. Do you usually apprise the library director of your ftudings before leaving? . - * 

Yek No ,\ - ■ ^- , ' . 

17. Feedback Irom SACS would help you to perform' evaluations more . effectively an^ l • . ^ 
'. Yes ' No ^ No opinion ' . \ ^ . ^ - 

18. Hfve you ever received any feedback from SACS relative t(> your ^ ' . 

• : ■ tfe was yes. has this .eedbac. 6ee„: ^^^^^^J^^^'^^lSsT- ^'^insizj^^^''"-- ' ' 
, (Check* all that areSppllcablc) ^ 

. 19. ■ : Have you ever anempted\o aid n library to gain favorable administrative consideration for a long-neglected Item thrbugh your 
Influence as a llbraiy evaluator? r 
Ye s No Do not.kno w > . » ^ 

['^'^0^. Have you ever received any training from SACS on: Proper evaluatiVc technlques^^- Bfeport writing^ . • 

Have 'you been invited to supply any input Into SACS^s revUlon of th6 library standards? (Standard Six). . • * 
Yea NO . * 

O ' wS^^ (Please use pomment 

EI^ r , : 189 5^91 / 



. ' • REfoRTS ' ' 

^.V Aaiuwlng that you would encounter the condltlonH llHicdlKTlow. w^^^^^ ' 

, ' (1) ir^iude a statement (le«i,Tlblng the condition In the .text of your report but with no specific suggestion or 

.. . ' recommendation. 

■ ■ ■ . ■ I '■ '*•,'■ • 
CV;^ . . (2) Include the condition In the category of Suggestions. ^ ^ 

..,""'** . , \ 

(3) Include the condition In the category of Recommendations. . 

(4) not report it at all. , ' . - • . 

L The library collection, in your opinion, |s not' sufficient to suppon^the InlfonTiatlonal needs of the Institution. 
Tex t Suggestion Recommendation Not at all 

2. Ubrarlans are paid significantly lower than teaching faculty with the same rank. 
Text Suggestion Recommendation ; Mot at all ^ 

3. The Collection is not tested by checking it against bibliographies. 

' ; Text SuggestlQPj Recommendation Not at all ^ 

■V 4, The library administration continues to hli-e professional librarians without regard to whether they graduated from an A; L. A. . 
' 4 accredited ^^bniry school or not. t ,i ' * 

Tex t Suggestio n Recommendation Not at all f 

""^"^ * . ■ . . 
5. Tl>e library director is not a member of the Graduate Council. 
* Text Suggestio n Recommendation Not at all ■ ^- , . 

f. 6; Communications among the librarians are not sufflclenrdue to irregular an 

Text ^ Suggestion Recommendatio n Not at all_ ^ • ^ . . - 

/ 7, The library only l}as stairs connecting the otVier flqprs, no elevators or book lifts. ^ ^ 

Text Suggestion Recommendation ^ Not. at all , " ; 

-8 The library cloai from 5 RM. to 7 R M. each day because experience has Indicated this to be the time of lowest usage, Tbe . / . 

■ ' ' ^ staff thinks that It, fs best to close and conserve staff time for periods of heavier use. 
; . ' '''Text^_ Suggestion^ ^* • ^Recomrpendatlon ^ Not at all 

9. The library purchaaes books only and will not provide non-book materials, . ^ / . 
J * Text Suggestion Recommendation Not at all ' » . « 

''^ 10 library of a commuter con-ge u not open 60 hour^ per week, but. expedience has shown tha^ the heaviest use of the Ubra^ is 

ISn 8 A M to b TuTMon^^^ F riday knd Saturday from 10 A. M., to 4 R M. With no studems living on campus ^n^wUh an 
SSnifilrant nLbir remrl^S^^ night, th, library staff fesls that It Is giving quality service during hours that It is needed instead 

' ' of dlmlnisbing the quality of service by remalnlngopen during hours of little or no use. 

Tex t Suggestion Recommendation Not at al l . ' a- . 

? li; . TUc library does not have representation on the Curriculum Development. Committee that would enable it to anticipate and mept 

^ / . . Instructional and research needs. • n . 
Ttex t Suggestion Recommendation Not at all , ' • 

I ^ 12/ TTic major portions of the majority of the library de^yartmcn^al budgetiallcicatlons are consistently returned to the library's Genial 

^,V: Fund unexpended. > n 

Tex t ^ ^Sugge8tlon Recommendation Not at all ^ 

i ' li: " The Faculty- Library Committee Is a policy making body which utilizes tlie library di^ctor to implement Its decisions. 

i^fc-'?>y'^^'1^3 rt . Suggestion^ ^ Recommendatio n Nobat-all 

t- i4i liwt^^^ for the most part, are Inactive in rccommeVKllngUbrarymaterUls for purc^^^^ 
ll?'^ : * Tex t Suggestion Recommendation , Not at% U . ; 

p: is!' The library falU below the A, L.A. standard of receiving a mlnljnum of 5%-Of the total Educational and General budget. 

;j^^>^^:^.:^.:/Ttext ; :. . ; SuggesUo n Recommendation r Not at all ; » « u ^-"^ 

: 1^ Recommendation Not at al l , . 

^'-iy:^- match the number suggested by the Clapp/Jordan formula for an Institution of its sire and- ; 

Recommendation Not at all_ ^ . . • .. . • 

||;;-V:^.]:tl|.'^'.^^^^ TECHmOUES . v ■ • * \ V //^ • ■ 

6i^i!^"^jrteMe«M following by checking one of the three choloea. Regular^__^i Occasionally : -Nevetv:_^^^ 

' members to'^luate the sectlOnaof^U^^ 

., ;li»Mn^ this members of the Faculty Library Committee. Regularly_,__ Occa8lonaHy___ NeVer___ 

MmJ'^btg^^ivi^ 222 ^ .ReJutarly^-XJcqaalonally^: ^^h^^ 




TgCHNlQUES (continued) » > , 

5. Interview 8tudeni;|. 

6y Intervlevy the library director. 

7/ IhtcrviCM? members of the professional staff. / - 

8. Interview members of the clerical staff. 

9, Interview members of the sub-profesBlonal.or para-professional staff. 

10. Interview the president of the student body. 

11. Confer with the president of the Institution. 

12. Correspond with the host library ciirector prior to the vUlt. 

13. Check the circulation statistics. * 

14. Check the average cost of perlodl'cal binding.' 
/ 15. Check the average cost of volumes purchased. 

■ lis, •check the average cost of book binding. 
17. ^ Check the average discount rate of volumes purchased. 



Regularly Occasionally ' Never^ 

Regularly^ CtoJasionally^ Nevei-^ 

Regu\arly ; Occasionally Never^ 



Regularly.,^ 

Regularly^ 

Regularly 

Regularly 

Regularly 

Regularly 

Regularly 

Regularly 

Regularly ^ 

Regularly 



bccaslohally Ue^er^ 

Octasionally ^ Never_^ 

Occasionally Never^ 

Occasionally Never_ 

Occasionally 'Never^ 

Occasionally Never 

Occasionally Never^ 

Occaslona ^^ Never^ 

OccaslonAlly^ Never^ 

Occasionall y * Never__ 



Co„.pare the percentage of the educational and general budget allocated » the library '^^"^^J^'^ 



Read the minutes of the Faculty Library Committee. 

Read the reports made by any library consuttaqts, If applicable. . 

r.ead the library 's^annual report. ■ ' ^ 



18. 

19. 
20. 
21: 

22/ Read the faculty handbook. 

23. Determine If there is an up-to-date library manoaj. 

24. Read the library manual. 

25. Read the college/university catalogs supplied by the host Institution P'^^^^j^^^'J^^^y*^^'' 

26. Read the self-study rejwrt in its entirety If the institution la smafl. * ReguUrly^ 



Regularly 

Rclgularly 

Regularly,^ 

R£gularly^_ 

Regulafrly_ 

Regularly^ 



Occasionally^ 
Occasionally^ 
Occasionally^ 
Occasionally^ 
Occasionally^ 
'Occ^slonall/^ 
Occasionally^ 

Occasionally^ 
Occasionally 



Never 
Never 



27. Read the self- study report selectively if the Institution Is a large, '""^^^"P^^^^^^^^g^ 

28. Examine library" literature fppartlcles describing efficient techniques ^or\^^i^g a ^^^^^'^^^^j^y^^ 



29. Determine if custodial service is adequate. 



36*^ Check the seating capacity 



8egulttrly_ 
Reg^larV, 
Regularly^ 



If?^ iL^^Deten^ largest number (!>f students that are on campus at any one dmc. 



. 32. Determine the adiequacy of lighting. 



3^; ;; deierml^^ heating and/or air conditioning are adequ^e: 



ma 



. 

'^;^^J^^ Departmenf hafi a desiderata fU?.^ 



Regularly^; 

Regularly . 

Rcgulafly^^ 

Regularl y 



OccaslmiAlly^ 
Occasionally^ 

Occaslor^AliV^ 
bcca-iKriftliy_ 
Occa/^l'^.iaUy^ 
Occasionally^^ 
Occasionally 



;^heck t^^^ to detennlne the avalUblllty P^^^^^'^^^^J^^}^ 



Never 

Never 

Never 

Never 

Never^ 

Never 

Never 

Never^ 

Npver 

Neve r ^ 
; N6ver_^ 

^ ' ■ ■ ' 

* t I 

Never 

Nevor^ 

Mevet^ ^ 
Neve r • ^ 
Never 



Never 



Rcgi»Jarl^^ 
^ ^ policy making or advto<^ bo^ 



Never 



Occasteriaily'' 



Never^ 

^lliSu^^^y^^ reUtl^^to. .be hoei. library. 



TECHNIQUES (continued) 



42 Comnarc librarV routines with routines of other libraries, (Circulation routines and mail-handling routines as examples. ) \ 
J iparc iiorary u Regularly Occasiorially ; Never 

' y% •■ . ^ * V \ ' ^ ■ 

43, Explore tbe oosition of the library director in the Institution's administrative hierarchy. 

* . Regularly Occasionally _^ Never 

: . 44. Determine if the librarians have facultj? status. Regularly^; Occasionally Never 

45'; Deuiwnioe if the librarians /who have faculty staius irulA have all the rights and privileges of suclj status. 

•> — > 1 Regularly Occasionally Never 

: . 46. Check library hours. • Regularly Occasionally,^ ■ Never 

47.. Determine if there is an allocation formula for the distribution of^e book (library" materials) budget^/^ 
, . Regular ly^ Occasionally ^ Never 

4a AssumlnK tfiat there are departmental budgetary allocations, determine if these allocations are being spent by the de^rtments 
' sj Kegularly_ Occasionally ^ Nev» MlK» 

49. -Determine if the professional 5taff is active in professional organizaMon^^ , 

■.■ ^ Regularly^ Occasionally Never ^ 

5b. Sample (spot check) titles in the card catalog for availability. - ; Regularly Occasionally . Never 

: : 51. Compare the library with standards from other sources^ such as A. L. A, , , 
,> ^ *^ . Regularly Occasionally Never 

■ • • : . ^ . 

52. Ch^ck faculty use of the library. Regularly ;Occasionally__- Never \ . 

■ 53. Assess the morale of the library staff. " ^ Regularly Occasionally Never 

^ ■ . 54. Determlnethe library 's success In achieving its goals. ■ Regularl y OccasionaUy . Never 

' BENEFITS DERIVED FROM^ EVALUATING LIBRARiEi 

Check all |hat are applicable. 

1. - Helps me to understand the evaluation process^, thereby enabling me to prepare (or my own self-study and evaluation. 

'. .' '■. ., ... 1 * ■ . 

2, Helps me to gain a btetter perspective of my own library program. _^ 

ifc*p8 me to improve my evaluative techniques, 

4. \ Widens th^ scope of my acquaintanceship with library colleagues. 

5. Helps to broaden one's own administrative experiences. ' o , 

■•■4. Provided better insight Into the library needs, and attitudes of college ^nd university-adininistrators toward these needs. * 

:] - 7. Provides me with^ better view of how the libra ly fijs Into the total instinition of ^'hich it U a component, , 



■■■■ 
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